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The  area  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  larger  than 
that  of  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska.  It  is 
fair,  however,  in  the  comnarison,  to  add  Alaska,  for 
Canada  has  in  its  domain  enough  arctic  and  practi- 
cally uninhabitable  land  to  offset  Alaska.  Exclud- 
ing the  boundary  great  lakes  and  rivers,  Canada  has 
3,470,257  square  miles  of  territory,  or  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  entire  British  Empire;  the  United  States 
has  3,020,494  square  miles,  or,  adding  Alaska  (577,390), 
3,603,884  square  miles.  From  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
maritime  provinces  to  Vancouver  Island  the  distance 
is  over  three  thousand  five  hundred  miles.  This 
whole  distance  is  settled,  but  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  only  by  a  thin  skirmish  line.  I  have  see  i  a  map, 
colored  according  to  the  maker's  idea  of  fertility,  on 
which  Canada  appears  little  more  than  a  green  flush 
along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States. 
With  a  territory  equal  to  our  own,  Canada  has  the 
population  of  the  single  State  of  New  York — about 
five  millions. 

Most  of  Canada  lies  north  of  the  limit  of  what  was 
reckoned  agreeably  habitable  before  it  was  discovered 
that  climate  depends  largely  on  altitude,  and  that  the 
isothermal  lines  and  the  lines  of  latitude  do  not  coin- 
cide. The  division  between  the  two  countries  is,  how- 
ever, mainly  a  natural  one,  on  a  divide  sloping  one 
way  to  the  arctic  regions,  the  other  way  to  the  tropics. 
It  would  seem  better  map-making  to  us  if  our  line  fol- 
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lowed  tlio  northern  mountains  of  Maine  and  imtludcd 
New  ]Jrunswiek  and  the  other  maritime  provinces. 
But  it  would  seem  a  better  rectification  to  Canadians 
if  their  line  included  Maine  with  the  harbor  of  Port- 
land, and  dipped  down  in  the  North-west  so  as  to  take 
in  the  Ived  River  of  the  North,  and  all  the  waters 
discharging  into  Hudson's  Bay. 

The  great  bulk  of  Canada  is  on  the  arctic  slope. 
When  we  pass  the  highlands  of  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, and  New  York  we  fall  away  into  a  wide  cham- 
paign country.  The  only  break  in  this  is  the  Lauren- 
tian  granite  mountains,  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  oldest  land  above  water,  now  degraded  into  hills 
of  from  1500  to  2000  feet  in  heicrht.  The  central 
mass  of  Canada  consists  of  three  great  basins  :  that 
portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  Dominion,  400,000 
square  miles;  the  Hudson's  Bay,  2,000,000  square 
miles;  the  Mackenzie,  550,000  square  miles.  That  is 
to  say,  of  the  3,470,257  square  miles  of  the  area  of 
Canada,  3,010,000  have  a  northern  slope. 

This  decrease  in  altitude  from  our  northern  boun- 
dary makes  Canada  a  possible  nation.  The  Rocky 
Mountains  fall  away  north  into  the  Mackenzie  plain. 
The  highest  altitude  attained  by  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  is  8240  feet;  the  highest  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  is  5296;  and  a  line  of  railway  still  farther 
north,  from  the  North  Saskatchewan  region,  can,  and 
doubtless  some  time  will,  reach  the  Pacific  without 
any  obstruction  by  the  Rockies  and  the  Selkirks.  In 
estimating,  therefore,  the  capacity  of  Canada  for  sus- 
taining a  large  population  we  have  to  remember  that 
the  greater  portion  of  it  is  but  little  above  the  sea-level; 
that  the  climate  of  the  interior  is  modified  by  vast 
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bodies  of  water ;  tliat  the  maximum  summer  heat  of 
Montreal  and  Quebec  exceeds  tliat  of  New  York;  and 
that  there  is  a  vast  recjion  east  of  tlie  Rockies  and 
north  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  not  only  the 
plains  drained  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan, but  those  drained  by  the  Peace  Rivnr  still  farther 
north,  which  have  a  fair  share  of  summer  weather,  and 
winters  much  milder  than  are  enjoyed  in  our  Terri- 
tories farther  south  but  higher  in  altitude.     The  sum- 
mers of   this   vast   region   are  by   all  reports  most 
agreeable,  warm  days  and  refreshing  nights,  with   a 
stimulating  atmosphere;  winters  with  little  snov/,  and 
usually  bright  and  pleasant,  occasional  falls  of  the 
thermometer  for  two  or  three  days  to  arctic  tempera- 
ture, but  as  certain  a  recovery  to  mildness  by  the 
"  Chinook  "  or  Pacific  winds.     It  is  estimated  that  the 
plains  of  the  Saskatchew^an— 500,000  square  miles— are 
capable  of  sustaining  a  population  of  thirty  millions. 
But  nature  there  must  call  forth  a  good  deal  of  human 
energy  and  endurance.     There  is  no  doubt  that  frosts 
are  liable  to  come  very  late  in  the  spring  and  very 
early  in  the  autumn;  that  persistent  winds  a»a  hostile 
to  the  growth  of  trees;  and  that  varieties  cH  hardy 
cereals  and  fruits  must  be  selected  for  success  in  ag- 
riculture and  horticulture.     The  winters  are  exceed- 
ingly severe  on  all  the  prairies  east  of  Winnipeg,  and 
westward  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  as  far  as  Medicine 
Hat,  the  crossing  of  the  South  Saskatchewan.     Heavy 
items  in  the  cost  of  living  there  must  always  be  fuel, 
warm  clothing,  and   solid   houses.     Fortunately   the 
region  has  an  abundance  of  lignite  and  extensive  fields 
of  easily  workable  coal. 

Canada  is  really  two  countries,  separated  from  each 
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other  by  the  vast  rocky  wihlerness  between  the  lakes 
and  James  IJiiy.  For  a  thousand  niik's  west  of  Ot- 
tawa, till  tlie  3Ianitoba  i)rairie  is  readied,  the  traveller 
on  the  line  of  the  railway  sees  little  but  granite  roek 
and  stunted  balsams,  larches,  and  })oplars — a  dreary 
region,  impossible  to  attract  settlers.  Copper  and 
other  minerals  there  are;  and  in  the  region  north  of 
Lake  Superior  there  is  no  doubt  timber,  and  arable 
land  is  spoken  of  ;  but  the  country  is  really  unknown. 
Portions  of  this  land,  like  that  about  Lake  Ni})igon, 
offer  attractions  to  sportsmen.  Lake  navigation  is 
impracticable  about  four  months  in  the  year,  so  that 
Canada  seems  to  depend  for  political  and  commercial 
unity  upon  a  telegraph  wire  and  two  steel  rails  run- 
ning a  thousand  miles  through  a  region  where  local 
traffic  is  at  present  insigniiicant. 

The  present  government  of  Canada  is  an  evolution 
on  British  lines,  modified  by  the  example  of  the  re- 
public of  the  United  States.  In  form  the  resemblances 
are  striking  to  the  United  States,  but  underneath,  the 
differences  are  radical.  There  is  a  supremo  federal 
government,  comprehending  a  union  of  provinces, 
each  having  its  local  government.  But  the  union  in 
the  two  countries  was  brought  about  in  a  different 
Avay,  and  the  restrictive  powers  have  a  different  origin. 
In  the  one,  power  descends  from  the  Crown;  in  the 
other,  it  originates  with  the  people.  In  the  Dominion 
Government  all  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
provinces  are  held  by  the  Federal  Government.  In 
the  United  States,  all  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Government  by  the  States  are  held  by  the 
States.  In  the  United  States,  delegates  from  the  colo- 
nies, specially  elected  for  the  purpose,  met  to  put  in 
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Bhapo  a  union  .ilrcady  a  necessity  of  the  internal  and 
external  situation.  And  tljc  union  expressed  in  tlie 
Constitution  was  accepted  Ijy  tlio  i)opular  vote  in  eacli 
State.  In  the  provinces  of  Canada  there  was  a  lon^,' 
and  successful  struggle  for  responsible  government. 
The  first  union  was  of  the  two  Canadas,  in  1840;  that 
is,  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada- 
Ontario  and  Quebec— with  l*arlianients  sitting  some- 
times in  Quebec  and  sometimes  in  Toronto,  and  at 
last  in  Ottawa,  a  site  selected  by  the  Queen.  This 
Government  was  carried  on  with  increasing  friction. 
There  is  not  space  hero  to  sketch  the  politics  of 
this  epoch.  Many  causes  contributed  to  this  friction, 
but  the  leading  ones  were  the  antagonism  of  French 
and  English  ideas,  the  superior  advance  in  wealth 
and  i)Opulation  of  Ontario  over  Quebec,  and  the 
resistance  of  what  was  called  French  domination. 
At  length,  in  1803-64,  the  two  parties,  the  Conser- 
vatives and  the  Liberals  (or,  in  the  political  nomen- 
clature of  the  day,  the  "  Tories  "  and  the  "  Grits  " 
— ^.  ^.,  those  of  "clear  grit"),  were  so  evenly  divid- 
ed that  a  dead-lock  occurred,  neither  was  able  to 
carry  on  the  government,  and  a  coalition  ministry 
was  formed.  Then  the  subject  of  colonial  confedera- 
tion was  actively  agitated.  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  contemplated  a  legislative  union  of  the 
maritime  provinces,  and  a  conference  was  called  at 
Charlottetovvn,  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  the  summer 
of  1864.  Having  in  view  a  more  comprehensive  un- 
ion, the  Canadian  Government  sought  and  obtained 
admission  to  this  conference,  which  was  soon  swal- 
lowed up  in  a  larger  scheme,  and  a  conference  of  all 
the  colonies  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Quebec  in 
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OctobcM*.  Delogatos,  tliirty-thrcj  in  number,  wcro 
present  from  all  the  provinceH,  |)r()bjil)Iy  sent  by  tlio 
respective  IcglHlaturoH  or  governments,  for  I  find  no 
note  of  a  ])opiiIar  election.  The  result  of  tliis  confer- 
ence was  the  adoption  of  resolutions  as  a  basis  of  an 
act  of  confederation.  Tlie  Canadian  Parliament  adopt- 
ed this  sclienio  after  a  j)rotracted  debate.  IJut  the 
maritime  provinces  stood  out.  Meantime  the  Civil 
War  in  the  United  States,  the  Fenian  invasion,  and  the 
abrogation  of  tlie  reciprocity  treaty  fostered  a  spirit 
of  Canadian  nationality,  and  discouraged  whatever 
feeling  existed  for  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
The  colonies,  therefore,  with  more  or  less  willingness, 
came  into  the  plan,  and  in  18G7  the  English  l*arlia- 
mcnt  passed  the  British  North  American  Act,  which 
is  the  charter  of  the  Dominion.  It  established  the 
union  of  the  provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and . 
Now  Brunswick,  and  provided  for  the  admission  to 
the  union  of  the  other  i)arts  of  British  North  America; 
that  is,  IVince  Edward  Island,  the  Hudson  Bay  Terri- 
tory, British  Columbia,  and  Newfoundland,  with  its 
dependency  Labrador.  Nova  Scotia  was,  however, 
still  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  of  the  union,  and  was 
only  reconciled  on  the  granting  of  additional  annual 
subsidies. 

In  1868,  by  Act  of  the  British  Parliament,  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  surrendered  to  the  Crown  its  ter- 
ritorial rights  over  the  vast  region  it  controlled,  in 
consideration  of  £300,000  sterling,  grants  of  land 
around  its  trading  posts  to  tne  extent  of  fifty  thou- 
sand acres  in  all,  and  one-twentieth  of  all  the  fertile 
land  south  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
retaining  its  privileges  of  trade,  without  its  exclusive 
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monopoly.  The  .ittcni])t  of  tli<^  Doniiiiion  GovernmcTit 
to  take  poHHC'Hsion  of  tlim  north-wcHt  territory  (Maiii- 
to)).'i  was  created  a  province  July  15,  1870)  was  met 
i)y  tlie  riHini(  of  tlie  Hcpiatters  and  lialf-breeds  under 
Louis  Kiel  in  1809-70.  Kiel  formed  a  provisional 
government,  and  j)roeeeiied  with  a  high  hand  to  ban- 
ish jiersons  and  confiscate  property,  and  on  a  drum- 
head court-martial  put  to  death  Thomas  Scott,  a  Cana- 
dian militia  oflicer.  The  murder  of  Scott  provoked 
intense  excitement  throughout  Canada,  especially  in 
Ontario.  Colonel  G.'irnet  Wolseley's  expedition  to 
Fort  Garry  (nov/ Winnij)eg)  followed,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment authority  was  restored.  Jiiel  and  his  squat- 
ter confederates  lied,  and  lie  was  subsequently  par- 
doned. 

In  1871  British  Columbia  was  admitted  into  the 
Dominion.  In  187.T  Prince  Edward  Island  came  in. 
The  original  Act  for  establishing  the  province  of 
Manitoba  provided  for  a  Lieutenant-governor,  a  Leg- 
islative Council,  and  an  elected  Legih.u,tive  Assembly. 
In  1870  Manitoba  abolished  the  Council,  and  the  gov- 
ernment took  its  present  form  of  a  Lieutenant-gov- 
ernor and  one  Assembly.  By  subsequent  legislation 
of  the  Dominion  the  district  of  Keewatin  was  created 
out  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  north-west  territory, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lieutenant-governor  of 
Mnnitoba,  ex  officio.  The  Territories  of  Assiniboin, 
Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan  have  been  organized  into 
a  Territory  called  the  North-west  Territory,  with  a 
Lieutenant-governor  and  Council,  and  a  represent- 
ative in  Parliament,  the  capital  being  Regina.  Out- 
side of  this  Territory,  to  the  northward,  lies  Athabas- 
ca, of  wliich  the  Lieutenant-governor  at  Kegina  is  ex 
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officio  ruler.  Newfoundland  still  remains  independent, 
although  negotiations  for  union  were  revived  in  1888. 
Some  years  ago  overtures  were  mode  for  taking  in 
Jamaica  to  the  union,  and  a  delegation  from  that 
island  visited  Ottawa ;  but  nothing  came  of  the  pro- 
posal. It  w^as  said  that  the  Jamaica  delegates  thought 
the  Dominion  debt  too  large. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada,  therefore,  has  a  central 
government  at  Ottawa,  and  is  composed  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Nova  Scotia  (including  Cape  Breton),  Nev^ 
Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Quebec,  Ontario, 
Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  and  the  North-west  Ter- 
ritory. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  speak  in  this  brief  detail 
of  the  manner  of  the  formation  of  the  union  in 
order  to  understand  the  politics  of  Canada.  For 
there  are  radicals  in  the  Liberal  party  who  still  re- 
gard the  union  as  forced  ind  artificial,  and  say  that 
the  provinces  outside  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  were 
brought  in  only  by  the  promise  of  local  railways  and 
the  payment  of  large  subsidies.  And  this  idea  more 
or  less  influences  the  opposition  to  the  "  strong  gov- 
ernment "  at  Ottawa.  I  do  not  say  that  the  Liberals 
oppose  the  formation  of  a  "nation";  but  they  are 
critics  of  its  methods,  and  array  themselves  for  pro- 
vincia:  rights  as  against  federal  consolidation. 

The  Federal  Government  consists  of  the  Queen,  the 
Senate,  and  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Queen  is 
represented  by  the  Governor- general,  who  is  paid  by 
Canada  a  salary  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  He 
has  his  personal  staff,  and  is  aided  and  advised  by 
a  council,  called  the  Queen's  Privy  Council  of  Can- 
ada, thirteen  members,  constituting  the  ministry,  who 
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must  be  sustained  by  a  Parliamentary  majority.  The 
English  model  is  exactly  followed.  The  Governor 
has  nominally  the  power  of  veto,  but  his  use  of  it 
is  as  much  in  abeyance  as  is  the  Queen's  prerogative 
in  regard  to  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  premier  is  in 
fact  the  ruler,  but  his  power  depends  upon  possess- 
ing a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
responsible  government,  therefore,  more  quickly  re- 
sponds to  popular  action  than  ours.  The  Senators  are 
chosen  for  life,  and  are  in  fact  appointed  by  the  pre- 
mier in  power.  The  House  of  Commons  is  elected 
for  five  years,  unless  Parliament  is  sooner  dissolved, 
and  according  to  a  ratio  of  population  to  correspond 
with  the  province  of  Quebec,  which  has  always  the 
fixed  number  of  sixty-five  members.  The  voter  for 
members  of  Parliament  must  have  certain  property 
qualifications,  as  owner  or  tenant,  or,  if  in  a  city  or 
town,  as  earning  three  hundred  dollars  a  year — qualifi- 
cations s'o  low  as  practically  to  exclude  no  one  w^ho  is 
not  an  idler  and  a  waif;  the  Indian  may  vote  (though 
not  in  the  Territories),  but  the  Mongolian  or  Chinese 
is  excluded.  Members  of  the  House  may  be  returned 
by  any  constituency  in  the  Dominion  without  refer- 
ence to  residence.  All  bills  affecting  taxation  or 
revenue  mmt  originate  in  the  House,  and  be  recom- 
mended by  a  message  from  the  Governor-general. 
The  Government  introduces  bills,  and  tak'^s  the  respon- 
sibility of  them.  The  premier  is  leader  of  the  Housc; 
ther'j  is  also  a  recognized  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
In  case  the  Government  cannot  command  a  majority 
it  resigns,  and  the  Governor-general  forms  a  new 
cabinet.  In  theory,  also,  if  the  Crown  (represented 
by  the  Governor-general)  should  resort  to  the  extreme 
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exercise  ot  its  prerogative  in  refusing  the  advice  of 
its  ministers,  the  ministers  must  submit,  or  resign  and 
give  i)lace  to  otliers. 

The  Federal  Government  has  all  powers  not  granted 
expressly  to  the  provinces.  In  practice  its  jurisdic- 
tion extends  over  the  public  debt,  expenditure,  and 
public  loans;  treaties;  customs  and  excise  duties;  trade 
and  commerce  ;  navigation,  shipping,  and  fisheries  ; 
I'ght-houses  and  harbors;  the  postal,  naval,  and  mili- 
tary services;  public  statistics;  monetary  institutions, 
banks,  banking,  currency,  coining  (but  all  coining  is 
done  in  England);  insolvency;  criminal  law;  marriage 
and  divorce;  public  works,  railways,  and  canals. 

The  provinces  have  no  militia;  that  all  belongs  to 
the  Dominion.  Marriage  is  solemnized  according  to 
provincial  regulations,  but  the  power  of  divorce  exists 
in  Canada  in  the  Federal  Parliament  only,  except  in 
the  province  of  Xew  Brunswick.  This  province  has 
a  court  of  divorce  and  matrimonial  causes,  with  a 
single  judge,  a  survival  of  pre-confederation  times, 
which  grants  divorces  a  vinculo  for  scriptural  causes, 
and  a  mensd  et  thoro  for  desertion  or  cruelty,  with 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  province 
and  to  the  Privy  Council  of  the  Dominion.  Criminal 
law  is  one  all  over  the  Dominion,  but  there  is  no  law 
against  adultery  or  incest.  The  British  Act  contains 
no  provisioii  analogous  to  that  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  forbids  any  State  to  pass  a 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  —  a  serious 
defect. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  Supreme  Court,  con- 
sisting of  a  chief -justice  and  five  puisne  judges,  which 
has  original  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits  involving  the 
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validity  of  Dominion  and  provincial  acts,  and  appel- 
late in  appeals  from  the  provincial  courts.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  appoints  and  pays  the  judges  of  the 
Superior,  District,  and  County  courts  of  the  provinces; 
but  the  provinces  may  constitute,  maintain,  and  or- 
ganize provincial  courts,  civil  and  criminal,  including 
procedure  in  civil  matters  in  those  courts.  But  as 
the  provinces  cannot  appoint  any  judicial  officer  above 
the  rank  of  magistrate,  it  may  happen  that  a  consti- 
tuted court  may  be  inoperative  for  want  of  a  judge. 
This  is  one  of  the  points  of  friction  between  the  fed- 
eral and  provincial  authorities,  and  in  the  fall  of  1888 
it  led  to  the  trouble  in  Quebec,  when  the  Ottawa 
cabinet  disallowed  the  appointment  of  two  provincial 
judges  made  by  the  Quebec  premier. 

The  Dominion  has  another  power  unknown  to  our 
Constitution;  that  is,  disallowance  or  veto  of  provin- 
cial acts.  This  power  is  regarded  with  great  jealousy 
by  the  provinces.  It  is  claimed  by  one  party  that  it 
should  only  be  exercised  on  the  ground  of  unconstitu- 
tionality; by  the  other,  that  it  may  be  exercised  in 
the  interest  of  the  Dominion  generally.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  has  been  sometimes  exercised  in  cases  that 
the  special  province  felt  to  be  an  interference  with  its 
rights. 

Another  cause  of  friction,  aggravated  by  the  power 
of  disallowance,  has  arisen  from  conflict  in  jurisdic- 
tion as  to  railways.  Both  the  Dominion  and  the 
provinces  may  charter  and  build  railways.  But  the 
British  Act  forbids  the  province  to  legislate  as  to 
lines  of  steam  or  other  ships,  railways,  canals,  and 
telegraphs  connecting  the  province  with  any  other 
province,  or  extending  beyond  its  limits,  or  any  such 
27 
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work  actually  within  the  limits  which  the  Canadian 
Parliament  may  declare  for  the  general  advantage  of 
Canada;  that  is,  declare  it  to  be  a  Dominion  work. 
A  promoter,  therefore,  cannot  tell  with  any  certainty 
what  a  charter  is  worth,  or  who  will  have  jurisdiction 
over  it.  The  trouble  in  Manitoba  in  the  fall  of  1888 
between  the  province  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  road 
(which  is  a  Dominion  road  in  the  meaning  of  the  Act) 
could  scarcely  have  arisen  if  the  definition  of  Do- 
minion and  provincial  rights  had  been  clearer. 

But  a  more  serious  cause  of  weakness  to  the  prov- 
inces and  embarrassment  to  the  Dominion  is  in  tho 
provincial  subsidies.  When  the  present  confedera- 
tion was  formed  the  Dominion  took  on  the  provincial 
debts  up  to  a  certain  amount.  It  also  agreed  to  pay 
annually  to  each  province,  in  half-yearly  payments,  a 
subsidJ^  By  the  British  Act  this  annual  payment 
was  $80,000  to  Ontario,  870,000  to  Quebec,  $60,000  to 
Nova  Scotia,  $50,000  to  New  Brunswick,  with  some- 
thing additional  to  the  last  two.  In  1886-8*7  the  subsi- 
dies paid  to  all  the  provinces  amounted  to  $4,169,341. 
This  is  as  if  the  United  States  should  undertake  to 
raise  a  fixed  revenue  to  distribute  amonix  the  States — 
a  proceeding  alien  to  our  ideas  of  the  true  function 
of  the  General  Government,  and  certain  to  lead  to 
State  demoralization,  and  tending  directly  to  under- 
mine its  self-support  and  dignity.  It  is  an  idea  quite 
foreign  to  the  conception  of  political  economy  that 
it  is  best  for  people  to  earn  what  they  spend,  and  only 
spend  what  they  earn.  This  subsidy  under  the  Act 
was  a  grant  equal  to  eighty  cents  a  head  of  the  jjop- 
ulation.  Besides  this  there  is  given  to  each  prov- 
ince an  annual  allowance  for  government ;  also  an 
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annual  allowance  of  interest  on  the  amount  of  debt 
allowed  where  the  province  has  not  reached  the  limit 
of  the  authorized  debt.  It  is  the  theory  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  in  taking  on  these  pecuniary  burdens 
of  the  provinces  they  will  individually  feel  them  less, 
and  that  if  money  is  to  be  raised  the  Dominion  can 
procure  it  on  more  favorable  terms  than  the  provinces. 
The  system,  nevertheless,  seems  vicious  to  our  appre- 
hension, for  nothing  is  clearer  to  us  than  that  neither 
the  State  nor  the  general  welfare  would  be  promoted 
if  the  States  were  pensioners  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. 

The  provinces  are  miniature  copies  of  the  Dominion 
Government.  Each  has  a  Lieutenant-governor,  who 
is  appointed  by  the  Ottawa  Governor-general  and 
ministry  (that  is,  in  fact,  by  the  premier),  whose  sal- 
ary is  paid  by  the  Dominion  Parliament.  In  theory 
he  represents  the  Crown,  and  is  above  parties.  He 
forms  his  cabinet  out  of  the  party  in  majority  in  the 
elective  Assembly.  Each  province  has  an  elective 
Assembly,  and  most  of  them  have  two  Houses,  one  of 
which  is  a  Senate  appointed  for  life.  The  provincial 
cabinet  has  a  premier,  who  is  the  leader  of  the  House, 
and  the  Opposition  is  represented  by  a  recognized 
leader.  The  Government  is  as  responsible  as  the 
Federal  Government.  This  organization  of  recog- 
nized and  responsible  leaders  greatly  facilitates  the 
despatch  of  public  business.  Affairs  are  brought  to 
a  direct  issue;  and  if  the  Government  cannot  carry 
its  measures,  or  a  dead-lock  occurs,  the  ministry  is 
changed,  or  an  appeal  is  had  to  the  people.  Canadian 
statesmen  point  to  the  want  of  responsibility  in  the 
conduct  of  public  business  in  our  House,  and  the 
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dead-lock  between  the  Senate  and  tho  IIoi  so,  as  a 
state  of  things  that  needs  a  remedy. 

Tho  provinces  retain  possession  of  the  public  lands 
belonainsr  to  tlieni  at  the  time  of  confederation ; 
Manitoba,  which  had  none  when  it  was  created  a 
province  out  of  north-west  territory,  has  since  had  a 
gift  of  swamp  lands  from  the  Dominion.  Emigra- 
tion and  immigration  are  subjects  of  both  federal  and 
provincial  legislation,  but  provincial  laws  must  not 
conflict  with  federal  laws. 

The  provinces  appoint  all  officers  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  except  judges,  and  are  charged  with 
the  general  administration  of  justice  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  civil  and  criminal  courts;  they  control  jails, 
prisons,  and  reformatories,  but  not  the  penitentiaries, 
to  which  convicts  sentenced  for  over  two  years  must 
be  committed.  They  control  also  asylums  and  chari- 
table institutions,  all  strictly  municipal  institutions, 
local  works,  the  solemnization  of  marriage,  property 
and  civil  rights,  and  shop,  tavern,  and  other  licenses. 
In  regard  to  the  latter,  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  arose 
on  the  passage  in  1878  by  the  Canadian  Parliament  of 
a  temperance  Act.  The  result  of  judicial  and  Privy 
Council  decisions  on  this  was  to  sustain  the  right  of 
the  Dominion  to  legislate  on  temperance,  but  to  give 
to  the  provincial  legislatures  the  right  to  deal  with 
the  subject  of  licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquors.  In 
the  Territories  prohibition  prevails  under  the  federal 
statutes,  modified  by  the  right  of  the  Lieutenant- 
governor  to  grant  special  permits.  The  effect  of  the 
general  law  has  been  most  salutary  in  excluding  liquor 
from  the  Indians. 

But  the  most  important  subject  left  to  the  provinces 
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is  education,  over  which  they  have  exclusive  control. 
What  this  means  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  as  illustra- 
tions. 

Broadly  stated,  Canada  has  representative  govern- 
ment by  ministers  responsible  to  the  people,  a  federal 
government  charged  with  the  general  good  of  the 
whole,  and  provincial  governments  attending  to  local 
interests.  It  differs  widely  from  the  English  Govern- 
ment in  subjects  remitted  to  the  provincial  legisla- 
tures and  in  the  freedom  of  the  municipalities,  so  that 
Canada  has  self-government  comparable  to  that  in  the 
United  States.  Two  striking  limitations  are  that  the 
provinces  cannot  keep  a  militia  force,  and  that  the 
provinces  have  no  power  of  final  legislation,  every  Act 
being  subject  to  Dominion  revision  and  veto. 

The  two  parties  are  arranged  on  general  lines  that 
we  might  expect  from  the  organization  of  the  central 
and  the  local  governments.  The  Conservative,  which 
calls  itself  Liberal-Conservative,  inclines  to  the  con- 
solidation and  increase  of  federal  power;  the  Liberal 
(styled  the  "  Grits  ")  is  what  we  would  call  a  State- 
rights  party.  Curiously  enough,  while  the  Ottawa 
Government  is  Conservative,  and  the  ministry  of  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald  is  sustained  by  a  handsome  ma- 
jority, all  the  provincial  governments  are  at  present 
Liberal.  The  Conservatives  say  that  this  is  because 
the  opinion  of  the  country  sustains  the  general  Con- 
servative policy  for  the  development  of  the  Dominion, 
so  that  the  same  constituency  will  elect  a  Conservative 
member  to  the  Dominion  House  and  a  Liberal  member 
to  the  provincial  House.  The  Liberals  say  that  this 
result  in  some  cases  is  brought  about  by  the  manner 
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in  which  the  central  (Tovernniunt  lias  arranged  the 
voting  districts  for  tlio  central  Parliament,  which  do 
not  coincide  with  the  provincial  districts.  There  is 
no  doubt  some  truth  in  this,  but  I  believe  that  at 
present  the  sentiment  of  nationality  is  what  sustains 
the  Conservative  majority  in  the  Ottawa  Government. 
The  general  policy  of  the  Conservative  Government 
may  fairly  bo  described  as  one  for  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  This  leads  it  to  desire  more 
federal  power,  and  there  are  some  leading  spirits  who, 
although  content  with  the  present  Constitution,  would 
not  oppose  a  legislative  union  of  all  the  provinces. 
The  policy  of  "  development "  led  the  party  to  adopt 
the  present  moderate  protective  tariff.  It  led  it  to 
the  building  of  railways,  to  the  granting  of  subsidies, 
in  money  and  in  land,  to  railways,  to  the  subsidizing 
of  steamship  lines,  to  the  active  stimulation  of  immi- 
gration by  offering  extraordinary  inducements  to  set- 
tlers. Having  a  vast  domain,  sparsely  settled,  but 
capable  of  sustaining  a  population  not  less  dense  than 
that  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  the  ambition  of 
the  Conservative  statesmen  has  been  to  open  up  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  and  to  plant  a  powerful  nation. 
The  Liberal  criticism  of  tliis  programme  I  shall  speak 
of  later.  At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
tariff  did  stimulate  and  build  up  manufactories  in  cot- 
ton, leather,  iron,  including  implements  of  agriculture, 
to  the  extent  that  they  were  more  than  able  to  supply 
the  Canadian  market.  As  an  item,  after  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  the  factories  of  Ontario 
were  able  successfully  to  compete  with  the  United 
States  in  the  supply  of  agricultural  implements  to  the 
great  North-west,  and  in  fact  to  take  the  market.     I 
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think  it  cannot  bo  denied  that  the  protective  tariff  did 
not  oidy  build  up  home  industries,  but  did  give  an  ex- 
traordinary stimulus  to  the  general  business  of  the 
Dominion. 

Under  tliia  policy  of  development  and  subsidies  the 
Dominion  has  been  accumulating  a  debt,  which  now 
reaches  something  over  $200,000,000.  Before  esti- 
mating the  comparative  size  of  this  debt,  the  statis- 
ticii  \  wants  to  see  whether  this  debt  and  the  provin- 
cial debts  together  equal,  per  capitn,  the  federal  and 
State  debts  together  of  the  United  States.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  one  authority  that  the  public  lands  of  the  Do- 
minion could  pay  the  debt,  and  it  is  noted  that  it  has 
mainly  been  made  for  railways,  canals,  and  other  perma- 
nent improvements,  and  not  in  offensive  or  defensive 
wars.  The  statistical  record  of  1887  estimates  that  the 
provincial  debts  added  to  the  public  debt  give  a  per  cap- 
ita of  $48.88.  The  same  year  the  united  debts  of  States 
and  general  government  in  the  United  States  gave  a 
per  capita  of  $32,  but,  the  municipal  and  county  debts 
added,  the  per  capita  would  be  $55.  If  the  unreport- 
ed municipal  debts  in  Canada  were  added,  I  suppose 
the  per  capita  would  somewhat  exceed  that  in  the 
United  States. 

Before  glancing  at  the  development  and  condition 
of  Canada  in  confederation  we  will  complete  the 
official  outline  by  a  reference  to  the  civil  service  and 
to  the  militia.  The  British  Government  has  with- 
drawn all  the  imperial  troops  from  Canada  except 
a  small  g.arrison  at  Halifax,  and  a  naval  establishment 
there  and  at  Victoria.  The  Queen  is  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  military  and  naval  forces  in  Canada, 
but  the  control  of  the  same  is  in  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
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ment.  Tlio  general  of  the  military  force  is  a  British 
officer.  I'liere  are  j)ernianciit  corps  and  hcIiooIs  of  in- 
struction in  various  i)laces,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
050  men,  exclusive  of  officers,  and  the  number  is  limit- 
ed to  1000.  There  is  a  royal  military  school  at  Kings- 
ton, with  about  80  cadets.  The  active  militia,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1887,  in  all  the  provinces,  the  whole  being 
under  Dominion  control,  amounted  to  38,152.  The 
military  expenditure  that  year  was  $1,281,255.  Tho 
diminishing  military  pensions  of  that  year  amounted 
to  $35,100.  The  reserve  militia  includes  all  the  male 
inhabitants  of  the  age  of  eighteen  and  under  sixty. 
In  1887  the  total  active  cavalry  was  under  2000. 

The  members  of  the  civil  service  are  nearly  all  Ca- 
nadians. In  the  Federal  Government  and  in  the  prov- 
inces there  is  an  organized  system;  the  federal  system 
has  been  constantly  amended,  and  is  not  yet  free  of 
recognized  defects.  The  main  points  of  excellence, 
more  or  less  perfectly  attained,  may  be  stated  to  be  a 
decent  entrance  examination  for  all,  a  special,  strict, 
and  particular  examination  for  some  who  are  to  un- 
dertake technical  duties,  and  a  secure  tenure  of  office. 
The  federal  Act  of  1880,  which  has  since  been  amended 
in  details,  was  not  arrived  at  without  many  exper- 
iments and  tho  accumulation  of  testimonies  and  di- 
verse reports ;  and  it  did  not  follow  exactly  the 
majority  report  of  1881,  but  leaned  too  much,  in  the 
judgment  of  many,  to  the  English  system,  the  working 
of  which  has  not  been  satisfactory.  The  main  feat- 
ures of  the  Act,  omitting  details,  are  these :  The  service 
has  two  divisions — first,  deputy  heads  of  departments 
and  employes  in  the  Ottawa  departments;  second, 
others  than  those  employed  in  Ottawa  departments, 
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including   customs   officials,  inland   revenue   officials, 
post-office  inspectors,  railway  mail  clerks,  city  post- 
masters, their  assistants,  clerks,  and  carriers,  and  in- 
spector of  penitentiaries.     A  board  of  three  examiners 
is  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  council.    All  appoint- 
ments shall  be  "during  pleasure,"  and  no  persons  shall 
be  appointed  or  promoted  to  any  place  below  that 
of  deputy  head  unless  he  has  passed  the  re(iuisito  ex- 
amination and  served  the  probationary  term  of  six 
months;  ho  must  not  bo  over  thirty-five  years  old  for 
appointment  in  Ottawa  departments  (this  limit  is  not 
fixed  for  the  "outside"  appointments),  nor  under  fif- 
teen in  a  lower  grade  than  third-class  clerk,  nor  under 
eighteen  in  other  cases.     Appointees  must  be  sound 
in  health  and  of  good  character.     Women  are  not  ap- 
pointed.    A  deputy  head  may  bo  removed  "  on  pleas- 
ure," but  the  reasons  for  the  removal  must  bo  laid 
before  both   Houses  of  Parliament.     Appointments 
may  be  made  without  reference  to  ago  on  the  report 
of  the  deputy  head,  on  account  of  technical  or  profes- 
sional qualifications  or  the  public  interest.     City  post- 
masters, and  such  officers  as  inspectors  and  collectors, 
may  be  appointed  without  examination  or  reference  to 
the  rules  for  promotion.     Examinations  are  dispensed 
with  in  other  special  cases.     Removals  may  be  made 
by  the  Governor  in  council.     Reports  of  all  examina- 
tions and  of  the  entire  civil  service  list  must  be  laid 
before  Parliament  each  session.     Amendments  have 
been  made  to  the  law  in  the  direction  of  relieving 
from  examination  on  their  promotion  men  who  have 
been  long  in  the  service,  and  an  amendment  of  last 
session  omitted  some  examinations  altogether. 

It  must  be  stated  also  that  the  service  is  not  free  from 
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favoritism,  ami  tliat  inrtucnco  is  used,  i^  not  always 
necessary,  to  j;ot  in  and  to  get  on  in  it.  The  law  has 
been  gone  around  by  means  of  the  plea  of  *♦  H[)eciul 
qualifu-ations,"  and  this  evasion  has  sometimes  been 
considered  a  political  necessity  on  account  of  service 
to  a  minister  or  to  the  i)arty  generally.  I  suppose 
that  the  pari  in  power  favors  its  own  adherents. 
The  competitive  system  of  England  has  a  mischievous 
effect  in  the  encouragement  of  the  examinationc  to 
direct  studies  towards  a  service  Avhich  nine  in  ten  of 
the  applicants  will  never  reach.  This  evil,  of  numbers 
qualitied  but  not  ai)p()inted,  has  grown  so  great  in 
Canada  that  it  has  lately  been  ordered  that  there  shall 
be  only  one  examination  in  each  year. 

The  federal  pension  system  cannot  bo  considered 
settled.  A  man  may  be  superannuated  at  any  time, 
but  by  custom,  not  law,  he  retires  at  the  full  age  of 
sixty.  While  in  service  ho  pays  a  superannuation 
allowi  nco  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  his  salary  for 
thirty- five  years;  after  that,  no  more.  If  ho  is  super- 
annuated after  ten  years'  service,  say,  ho  gets  one- 
fiftieth  of  his  salary  for  each  year.  If  he  is  not  in 
fault  in  any  wfiy,  Government  may  add  ten  years  more 
to  his  service,  so  as  to  give  him  a  larger  allowance. 
If  a  man  serves  the  full  term  of  thirty-five  years  he 
gets  thirty-five  fiftieths  of  his  salary  in  pension.  This 
pension  system,  recognized  as  essential  to  a  good  civil 
service,  has  this  weakness  :  A  man  pays  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  his  salary  for  twenty  years.  If  the 
salary  is  $3000,  his  payments  would  have  amounted 
to  $1200,  with  interest,  in  that  time.  If  he  then  dies, 
his  widow  gets  only  two  months'  salary  as  a  solatium; 
all  the  rest  is  lost  to  her>  and  goes  to  the  superannua- 
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tion  fund  of  tlio  trc'isury.  Or,  .a  man  is  Huj»('ramui:U('<l 
after  thirty-fivo  ycju'N;  he  lias  paid  perhaps  iB'-'  loo,  with 
interest;  h(»  draws,  Hay,  one  yoar'rf  Huporaniniativc  al- 
h)wance,  and  tlicn  dies.  His  family  ^et  notlunuj  at 
all,  not  even  the  two  months'  salary  they  would  have 
had  if  he  had  died  in  service.  This  is  illoujieal  an<l 
unjust.  If  the  two  and  a  half  j)er  cent,  liad  been  j)Ut 
into  a  life  policy,  the  insurance  being  undertaken  by 
the  (Jovernnient,  a  decent  sum  would  have  been  real- 
ized at  death. 

A  civil  service  is  also  established  in  the  ])r()vincc8. 
That  in  Quebec  is  better  organized  than  the  federal; 
the  Government  adds  to  the  pension  fund  one-fourth 
of  that  retained  from  the  salaries,  and  half  pensions 
arc  extended  to  widows  and  children. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  pension  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  civil  service  system,  and  the  method  of  it  is  at 
once  a  sort  of  insurance  and  a  stimulation  to  faithful 
service.  Good  service  is  a  constant  inducement  to 
retention,  to  promotion,  and  to  increase  of  pension. 
The  Canadians  say  that  the  systems  work  well  both  in 
the  federal  and  provincial  services,  and  in  this  resj)ect, 
as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  responsible  government, 
they  think  their  government  superior  to  ours. 

The  policy  of  the  Dominion  Government,  when  con- 
federation had  given  it  the  form  and  territory  of  r 
great  nation,  was  to  develop  this  into  reality  and 
solidity  by  creating  industries,  building  railways,  and 
filling  up  the  country  with  settlers.  As  to  the  means 
of  carrying  out  this  the  two  parties  differed  somewhat. 
The  Conservatives  favored  active  stimulation  to  the 
extent  of  drawing  on  the  future ;  the  Liberals  favored 
what  they  call  a  more  natural  if  a  slower  growth.   To 
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illustrate :  the  Conservatives  enacted  a  tariff,  which 
was  protective,  to  build  up  industries,  and  it  is  now 
continued,  as  in  their  view  a  necessity  for  raising  the 
revenue  needed  for  government  expenses  and  for  the 
development  of  the  country.  The  Liberals  favored  a 
low  tariff,  and  in  the  main  the  principles  of  free-trade. 
It  might  be  impertinence  to  attempt  to  say  now 
whether  the  Canadian  aftiliations  are  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic or  the  Republican  party  in  the  United  States, 
but  it  is  historical  to  say  that  for  the  most  part  the 
Unionists  had  not  the  sympathy  of  the  Conservatives 
during  our  Civil  War,  and  that  they  had  the  sympathy 
cf  the  Liberals  generally,  and  that  the  sympathy  of  the 
Liberals  continued  with  the  Republican  party  down  to 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  1884.  It  seemed  to  the 
Conservatives  a  necessity  for  the  unity  and  growth  of 
the  Dominion  to  push  railway  construction.  The  Lib- 
erals, if  I  understand  their  policy,  opposed  mortgag- 
ing the  future,  and  would  rather  let  railways  spring 
from  local  action  and  local  necessity  throughout  the 
Dominion.  But  whatever  the  policies  of  parties  may 
be,  the  Conservative  Government  has  promoted  by  sub- 
sidies of  money  and  grants  of  land  all  the  great  so- 
called  Dominion  railways.  The  chief  of  these  in 
national  importance,  because  it  crosses  the  continent, 
is  the  Canadian  Pacific.  In  order  that  I  might  under- 
stand its  relation  to  the  development  of  the  country, 
and  have  some  comprehension  of  the  extent  of  Cana- 
dian territory,  I  made  the  journey  on  this  line — 3000 
miles — from  Montreal  to  Vancouver. 

The  Canadians  have  contributed  liberally  to  the 
promotion  of  railways.  The  Hand-book  of  1886  says 
that  8187,000,000  have  been  given  by  the  governments 
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(federal  and  provincial)  and  by  the  municipalities  to- 
wards the  construction  of  the  13,000  miles  of  railways 
within  the  Dominion.  The  same  authority  says  that 
from  1881  to  July,  1885,  the  Federal  Government  gave 
874,500,000  to  the  Canadian  Pacific.  The  Conserva- 
tives like  to  note  that  the  railway  development  corre- 
sponds with  the  political  life  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdon- 
ald,  for  upon  his  entrance  upon  political  life  in  1844 
there  were  only  fourteen  miles  of  railway  in  operation. 
The  Federal  Government  began  surveys  for  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  road  in  1871,  a  company  was  chartered 
the  same  year  to  build  it,  but  no  results  followed. 
The  Government  then  began  the  construction  itself, 
and  built  several  disconnected  sections.  The  present 
company  was  chartered  in  1880.  The  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment granted  it  a  subsidy  of  $25,000,000  and  25,- 
000,000  acres  of  land,  and  transferred  to  it,  free  of 
cost,  713  miles  of  railway  which  had  been  built  by 
the  Government,  at  a  cost  of  about  $35,000,000.  In 
November,  1885,  considerably  inside  the  time  of  con- 
tract, the  road  was  finished  to  the  Pacific,  and  in  1880 
cars  were  running  regularly  its  entire  length.  In 
point  of  time,  and  considering  the  substantial  charac- 
ter of  the  roLid,  it  is  a  marvellous  achievement.  Sub- 
sequently, in  order  to  obtain  a  line  from  Montreal  to 
the  maritime  ports,  a  subsidy  of  $186,000  per  annum 
for  a  term  of  twenty  years  was  granted  to  the  Atlantic 
and  North-west  Railway  Company,  which  undertook 
to  build  or  acquire  a  line  from  Montreal  via  Sher- 
brooke,  and  across  the  State  of  Maine  to  St.  John, 
St.  Anurews,  and  Halifax.  This  is  one  of  the  leased 
lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which  finished  it  last 
December. 
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The  main  line,  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  and  Van- 
couver, is  30G5  miles.  The  leased  lines  measure  2412 
miles,  one  under  construction  112,  making  a  total 
mileage  of  6589.  Adding  to  this  the  lines  in  which 
the  company's  influence  amounts  to  a  control  (includ- 
ing those  on  American  soil  to  St.  Paul  and  Chicago), 
the  total  mileage  of  the  company  is  over  6500.  The 
branch  lines,  built  or  acquired  in  Quebec,  Ontario,  and 
Manitoba,  are  all  necessary  feeders  to  the  main  line. 
The  cost  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  including  the  line 
built  by  the  Government  and  acquired  (not  leased) 
lines,  is:  Cost  of  road,  $170,689,029.51;  equipment, 
$10,570,933.22;  amount  of  deposit  with  Government 
to  guarantee  three  per  cent,  on  capital  stock  until  Au- 
gust 17, 1893,  $10,310,954.75.     Total,  $191,571,517.48. 

Without  going  into  the  financial  statement,  nor  ap- 
pending the  leases  and  guarantees,  any  further  than 
to  note  that  the  capital  stock  is  $65,000,000  and  the 
first  mortgage  bonds  (five  per  cent.)  are  $34,999,633, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  in  the  report  the  capital 
foots  up  $112,908,019.  The  total  earnings  for  1885 
were  $8,368,493;  for  1886,  $10,081,803;  for  1887, 
CU  1,606.412,  Avhile  the  working  expenses  for  1887  were 
$8,102,294.  The  gross  earnings  for  1888  are  about 
$14,000,000,  and  the  net  earnings  about  $4,000,000. 
Those  figures  show  the  steady  growth  of  business. 

Being  a  Dominion  road,  and  favored,  the  company 
had  a  monopoly  in  Manitoba  for  building  roads  south 
of  its  line  and  roads  connecting  with  foreign  lines. 
This  monopoly  was  surrendered  in  1887  upon  agree- 
ment of  the  Dominion  Government  to  guarantee  3| 
per  cent,  interest  on  $15,000,000  of  the  company's 
land  grant  bonds  for  fifty  years.     The  company  has 
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paid  its  debt  to  the  Government,  partly  by  surrender 
of  a  portion  of  its  lands,  and  now  absolutely  owns  its 
entire  line  free  of  Government  obligations.  It  has, 
however,  a  claim  upon  the  Government  of  something 
like  six  million  dollars,  now  in  litigation,  on  portions 
of  the  mountain  sections  of  the  road  built  by  the 
Government,  which  are  not  up  to  the  standard  guar- 
anteed in  the  contract  with  the  company. 

The  road  was  extended  to  the  Pacific  as  a  necessity 
of  the  national  development,  and  the  present  Govern- 
ment is  convinced  that  it  is  worth  to  the  country 
all  it  has  cost.  The  Liberals'  criticism  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  a  vast  sum  for  what  it  can  show 
no  assets,  and  that  it  has  enriched  a  private  compa- 
ny instead  of  owning  the  road  itself.  The  property 
is  no  doubt  a  good  one,  for  the  road  is  well  built  as 
to  grades  and  road-bed,  excellently  equipped,  and  not- 
withstanding the  heavy  Lake  Superior  and  mountain 
work,  at  a  less  cost  than  some  roads  that  preceded  it. 

The  full  significance  of  this  transcontinental  line 
to  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  will 
appear  upon  emphasi/iing  the  value  of  the  line  across 
the  State  of  Maine  to  connect  with  St.  John  and  Hali- 
fax; upon  the  fact  that  its  western  terminus  is  in  regu- 
lar steamer  communication  with  Hong-Kong  via  Yo- 
kohama; that  the  company  is  building  new  and  swift 
steamers  for  this  line,  to  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  granted  an  annual  subsidy  of  £60,000,  and 
the  Dominion  one  of  $15,000  ;  that  a  line  will  run 
from  Vancouver  to  Australia  ;  and  that  a  part  of  this 
round-the-world  route  is  to  be  a  lire  of  fast  steamers 
between  Halif.^x  and  England.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
is  England's  shortest  route  to  her  Pacific  colonies, 
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and  to  Japan  and  China;  and  in  case  of  a  blockade  in 
the  Suez  Canal  it  would  become  of  the  first  impor- 
tanoe  for  Australia  and  India.  It  is  noted  as  signifi- 
cant by  an  enthusiast  of  the  line  that  the  first  loaded 
train  that  passed  over  its  entire  length  carried  British 
naval  stores  transferred  from  Quebec  to  Vancouver, 
and  that  the  first  car  of  merchandise  was  a  cargo  of 
Jamaica  sugar  refined  at  Halifax  and  sent  to  British 
Columbia. 
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We  left  Montreal,  attached  to  the  regular  train,  on 
the  evening  of  September  22d.  The  company  runs 
six  through  trains  a  week,  omitting  the  despatch  of  a 
train  on  Sunday  from  each  terminus.  The  time  is  six 
days  and  five  nights.  We  travelled  in  the  private  car 
of  Mr.  T.  G.  Shaughnessy,  the  manager,  who  was  on 
a  tour  of  inspection,  and  took  it  leisurely,  stopping  at 
points  of  interest  on  the  way.  The  w^eather  was  bad, 
rainy  and  cold,  in  eastern  Canada,  as  it  w^as  all  over 
New  England,  and  cis  it  continued  to  be  through  Sep- 
tember and  October.  During  our  absence  there  was 
snow  both  in  Montreal  and  Quebec.  We  passed  out 
of  the  rain  into  lovely  weather  north  of  Lake  Superior; 
encountered  rain  again  at  Winnipeg ;  but  a  hundred 
miles  west  of  there,  on  the  prairie,  we  w^ere  blessed 
with  as  delightful  weather  as  the  globe  can  furnish, 
which  continued  all  through  the  remainder  of  the  trip 
until  our  return  to  Montreal,  October  12th.  The 
climate  just  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  a  little 
warmer  than  was  needed  for  comfort  (at  the  time  On- 
tario and  Quebec  had  snow),  but  the  air  was  always 
pure  and  exhilarating;  and  all  through  the  mountains 
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we  had  the  perfection  of  lovely  days.  On  the  Pacific 
it  was  still  the  dry  season,  though  the  autumn  rains, 
which  continue  all  winter,  with  scarcely  any  snow, 
were  not  far  off.  For  mere  physical  pleasure  of  liv- 
ing and  breathing,  I  know  no  atmosphere  superior  to 
that  we  encountered  on  the  roUinjr  lands  east  of  the 
Rockies. 

Between  Ottawa  and  Winnipeg  (from  midnight  of 
the  2 2d  till  the  morning  of  the  25th)  there  is  not 
much  to  interest  the  tourist,  unless  he  is  enijaized  in 
lumbering  or  mining.  What  we  saw  was  mainly  a 
monotonous  wilderness  of  rocks  and  small  poplars, 
though  the  country  has  agricultural  capacities  after 
leaving  Rat  Portage  (north  of  Lake  of  the  Woods), 
just  before  coming  upon  the  Manitoba  prairies.  There 
were  more  new  villages  and  greater  crowds  of  people 
at  the  stations  than  I  expected.  From  Sudbury  the 
company  runs  a  line  to  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie  to  con- 
nect with  lines  it  controls  to  Duluth  and  St.  Paul. 
At  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  is  evidence  of 
great  transportation  activity,  and  all  along  the  Lake 
Superior  Division  there  are  signs  that  the  expecta- 
tions of  profitable  business  in  lumber  and  minerals 
will  be  realized.  At  Port  Arthur  we  strike  the 
Western  Division.  On  the  Western,  Mountain,  and 
Pacific  divisions  the  company  has  adopted  the  24- 
hour  system,  by  which  a.m.  and  p.m.  are  abolished, 
and  the  hours  from  noon  till  midnight  are  counted 
as  from  12  to  24  o'clock.  For  instance,  the  train 
reaches  Eagle  River  at  24.55,  Winnipeg  at  9.30,  and 
Brandon  at  16.10. 

At  Winnipeg  we  come  into  the  real  North-west, 
and  a  condition  of  soil,  climate,  and  political  develop- 
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raent  as  different  from  eastern  Canada  as  Montana 
is  from  New  England.  This  town,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Red  and  Assiniboin  rivers,  in  a  valley  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  wheat-producing  sections  of  the  world, 
is  a  very  important  place.  Railways,  built  and  pro- 
jected, radiate  from  it  like  spokes  from  a  wheel  hub. 
Its  growth  has  been  marvellous.  Formerly  known  as 
Fort  Garry,  the  chief  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, it  had  in  1871  a  population  of  only  one  hundred 
It  is  now  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Manitoba, 
contains  the  chief  workshops  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
between  Montreal  and  Vancouver,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  25,000.  It  is  laid  out  on  a  grand  scale,  with 
very  broad  streets — Main  Street  is  200  feet  wide — has 
many  substantial  public  and  business  buildings,  street- 
cars, and  electric-lights,  and  abundant  facilities  for 
trade.  At  present  it  is  in  a  condition  of  subsided 
"boom;"  the  whole  province  has  not  more  than  120,- 
000  people,  and  the  city  for  that  number  is  out  of  pro- 
portion. Winnipeg  must  wait  a  little  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  country.  It  seems  to  the  people  that 
the  town  would  start  up  again  if  it  had  more  railroads. 
Among  the  projects  much  discussed  is  a  road  north- 
ward between  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Lake  Manitoba, 
turning  eastward  to  York  Factory  on  Hudson's  Bay. 
The  idea  is  to  reach  a  short  water  route  to  Europe. 
From  all  the  testimony  I  have  read  as  to  ice  in  Hud- 
son's Bay  harbors  and  in  the  straits,  the  short  period 
the  straits  are  open,  and  the  uncertainty  from  year  to 
year  as  to  the  months  they  will  be  open,  this  route 
seems  chimerical.  But  it  does  not  seem  so  to  its  ad- 
vocates, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  portion  of  the 
line  between  the  lakes  first  named  would  develop  a 
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good  country  and  pay.  A  more  important  line — in- 
deed, of  the  first  importance — is  built  for  200  miles 
north-west  from  Portage  la  Prairie,  destined  to  go  to 
Prince  Albert,  on  the  North  Saskatchewan.  This  is 
the  Manitoba  and  North-west,  and  it  makes  its  con- 
nection from  Portage  la  Prairie  with  Winnipeg  over 
the  Canadian  Pacific.  An  antagonism  has  grown 
up  in  Manitoba  towards  the  Canadian  Pacific.  This 
arose  from  the  monopoly  privileges  enjoyed  by  it  as  a 
Dominion  road.  The  province  could  build  no  road 
with  extra-territorial  connections.  This  monopoly  was 
surrendered  in  consideration  of  the  guarantee  spoken 
of  from  the  Government.  The  people  of  Winnipeg 
also  say  that  the  company  discriminated  against  them 
in  the  matter  of  rates,  and  that  the  province  must 
have  a  competing  outlet.  The  company  says  that  it 
did  not  discriminate,  but  treated  Winnipeg  like  other 
towns  on  the  line,  having  an  eye  to  the  development 
of  the  whole  prairie  region,  and  that  the  trouble  was 
that  it  refused  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  Winnipeg, 
80  that  it  might  become  the  distributing-point  of  the 
whole  North-west.  Whatever  the  truth  mav  be,  the 
province  grew  increasingly  restless,  and  determined  to 
build  another  road.  The  Canadian  Pacific  has  two 
lines  on  either  side  of  the  Red  River,  connecting  at 
Emerson  and  Gretna  with  the  Red  River  branches  of 
the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Manitoba.  It  has  also 
two  branches  running  westward  south  of  its  main 
line,  penetrating  the  fertile  wheat-fields  of  Manitoba. 
The  province  graded  a  third  road,  paralleling  the  two 
to  the  border,  and  the  river,  southward  from  Winnipeg 
to  the  border  connecting  there  with  a  branch  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  which  was  eager  to  reach  the  rich 
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wheat-fields  of  tlie  North-west.  The  provincial  Red 
River  Railway  also  proposed  to  cross  the  branches  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  connect  at  Portage  la  Prairie 
with  the  Manitoba  and  North-west.  The  Canadian 
Pacific,  which  had  offered  to  sell  to  the  province  its 
Emerson  branch,  saying  that  there  was  not  business 
enough  for  three  parallel  routes,  insisted  upon  its  legal 
rights  and  resisted  this  crossing.  Hence  the  provincial 
and  railroad  conflict  of  the  fall  of  1888.  The  province 
built  the  new  road,  but  it  was  alleged  that  the  North- 
ern Pacific  was  the  real  party,  and  that  Manitoba  has 
so  far  put  itself  into  the  hands  of  that  corporation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Manitoba  will  liave  its 
road  and  connect  the  Northern  Pacific  with  the  Sas- 
katchewan country,  and  very  likely  will  parallel  the 
main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  But  whether  it 
will  get  from  the  Northern  Pacific  the  relief  it  thought 
itself  refused  by  the  Canadian,  many  people  in  Win- 
nipeg begin  to  doubt;  for  however  eager  rival  rail- 
ways may  be  for  new  territory,  they  are  apt  to  come 
to  an  understanding  in  order  to  keep  up  profitable 
rates.     They  must  live. 

I  went  down  on  the  southern  branch  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific,  which  runs  west,  not  far  from  our  bor- 
der, as  far  as  Boissevain.  It  is  a  magnificent  wheat 
country,  and  already  very  well  settled  and  sprinkled 
with  villages.  The  whole  prairie  was  covered  with 
yellow  wheat -stacks,  and  teams  loaded  with  wheat 
were  wending  their  way  from  all  directions  to  the  ele- 
vators on  the  line.  There  has  been  quite  an  emigra- 
tion of  Russian  Mennonites  to  this  region,  said  to  be 
9000  of  them.  We  passed  near  two  of  their  villages — 
a  couple  of  rows  of  square  unbeautif ul  houses  facing 
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each  other,  with  a  street  of  mud  between,  as  wo  see 
them  in  pictures  of  Russian  communes.  These  people 
are  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  mystical  sect,  separate 
and  unassimilated  in  habits,  customs,  and  faith  from 
their  neighbors,  but  peaceful,  industrious,  and  thrifty. 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  other  peculiar  immi- 
gration, encouraged  by  the  governments  and  by  pri- 
vate companies. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fertility  of  all  the 
prairie  region  of  Manitoba  and  Assiniboin.  Great 
heat  is  developed  in  the  summers,  but  cereals  are 
liable,  as  in  Dakota,  to  be  touched,  as  in  1888,  by  early 
frost.  The  great  drawback  from  Winnipeg  on  west- 
ward is  the  intense  cold  of  winter,  regarded  not  as 
either  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  but  as  a  matter  of 
economy.  The  region,  by  reason  of  extra  expense  for 
fuel,  clothing,  and  housing,  must  always  be  more  ex- 
pensive to  live  in  than,  say,  Ontario. 

The  province  of  Manitoba  is  an  interesting  political 
and  social  study.  It  is  very  unlike  Ontario  or  British 
Columbia.  Its  development  has  been,  in  freedom  and 
self-help,  very  like  one  of  our  Western  Territories,  and 
it  is  like  them  in  its  free,  independent  spirit.  It  has 
a  spirit  to  resist  any  imposed  authority.  We  read  of 
the  conflicts  between  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  North- 
western Fur  companies  and  the  Selkirk  settlers,  who 
began  to  come  in  in  1812.  Gradually  the  vast  terri- 
tory of  the  North-west  had  a  large  number  of  "  free- 
men," independent  of  any  company,  and  of  half-breed 
Frenchmen.  Other  free  settlers  sifted  in.  The  terri- 
tory was  remote  from  the  Government,  and  had  no 
facilities  of  communication  with  the  East,  even  after 
the  union.    The  rebellion  of  1870-71  was  repeated  in 
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1885,  wljt'ii  Kiel  was  called  back  from  Montana  to  head 
the  discontented.  Tlio  settlers  could  not  get  patents 
for  their  hinds,  and  tli(>y  had  many  grievances,  whicli 
they  demanded  should  be  redressed  in  a  "  bill  of 
rights."  TJjere  were  aspects  of  the  insurrection,  not 
connected  with  the  race  question,  with  which  many 
well-disposed  persona  sympathized.  But  the  discon- 
tent became  a  violent  rebellion,  and  had  to  be  sup- 
pressed. The  execution  of  Kiel,  which  some  of  the 
Conservatives  thought  ill-advised,  raised  a  race  storm 
throughout  Canada;  the  French  element  was  in  a  tu- 
mult, and  some  of  the  Liberals  made  opposition  cap- 
ital out  of  the  event.  In  the  province  of  Quebec  it  is 
still  a  deep  grievance,  for  party  purposes  partly,  as 
was  shown  in  the  recent  election  of  a  federal  member 
of  Parliament  in  Montreal. 

Manitoba  is  Western  in  its  spirit  and  its  sympathies. 
Before  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  its  com- 
munication was  with  Minnesota.  Its  interests  now 
largely  lie  with  its  southern  neighbors.  It  has  a  feel- 
ing of  irritation  with  too  much  federal  dictation,  and 
frets  under  the  still  somewhat  undefined  relations  of 
power  between  the  federal  and  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments, as  was  seen  in  the  railway  conflict.  Besides, 
the  natural  exchange  of  products  between  south  and 
north  —  between  the  lower  Mississippi  and  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  and  the  north-west  prairies  —  is 
going  to  increase;  the  north  and  south  railway  lines 
will  have,  with  the  development  of  industries  and  ex- 
change of  various  sorts,  a  growing  importance  com- 
pared with  the  great  east  and  west  lines.  Nothing 
can  stop  this  exchange  and  the  need  of  it  along  our 
whole  border  west  of  Lake  Superior.     It  is  already 
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active  and  growinpf,  even  on  the  Pacific,  between 
Waahini^'ton  Territory  an<l  IJritiMli  Columbia. 

For  these  geographical  reasons,  and  especially  on 
account  of  siniilarity  of  social  and  political  develop- 
ment, I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  notion  that 
if  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway  had  not  been  built 
when  it  was,  Manitoba  would  by  this  time  have  grav- 
itated to  the  United  States,  and  it  would  only  have 
been  a  question  of  time  when  the  remaining  North- 
west should  have  fallen  in.  The  line  of  the  road  is 
very  well  settled,  and  yellow  with  wheat  westward  to 
Regina,  but  the  farms  are  often  off  from  the  line,  as 
the  railway  sections  are  for  the  most  part  still  unoc- 
cupied; and  there  are  many  thriving  villages:  Portage 
la  Prairie,  from  which  the  Manitoba  and  North-western 
Railway  starts  north-west,  with  a  population  of  3000; 
Brandon,  a  busy  grain  mart,  standing  on  a  rise  of 
ground  1150  feet  above  the  sea,  with  a  population  of 
4000  and  over ;  Qu'Appelle,  in  the  rich  valley  of  the 
river  of  that  name,  with  VOO ;  Regina,  the  capital  of 
the  North-west  Territory,  on  a  vast  plain,  with  800; 
Moosejay,  a  market-town  towards  the  western  limit  of 
the  settled  country,  with  600.  This  is  all  good  land, 
but  the  winters  are  severe. 

Naturally,  on  the  rail  we  saw  little  game,  except 
ducks  and  geese  on  the  frequent  fresh-water  ponds, 
and  occasionally  coyotes  and  prairie-dogs.  But  plenty 
of  largo  game  still  can  be  found  farther  north.  At 
Stony  Mountain,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Winnipeg,  the 
site  of  the  Manitoba  penitentiary,  we  saw  a  team  of 
moose,  which  Colonel  Bedson,  the  superintendent, 
drives  —  fleet  animals,  going  easih'  fifteen  miles  an 
hour.      They  were  captured  only  thirty- five  miles 
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north  of  ll»o  prison,  wlicro  niooso  avo  abundant.  Colo- 
\w\  lU'dson  has  tho  only  hir^o  honl  of  the  practically 
extinct  hiifTalo.  There  are  about  a  hundrid  of  these 
uncouth  and  pictureMcjuo  aidnialH,  wliich  liave  a  range 
of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  over  tho  plains,  and  are 
watched  by  mounted  keepers.  They  were  driven  in, 
bulls,  cows,  and  calves,  the  day  before  our  arrival — it 
seemed  odd  tliat  wo  could  order  up  a  lierd  of  l)ufra- 
loes  l)y  telephone,  but  we  did — and  wo  saw  the  whole 
troop  lumbering  over  the  prairie,  exactly  as  wo  were 
familiar  with  them  in  pictures.  The  colonel  is  trying 
tho  experiment  of  crossing  them  with  common  cattle. 
Tho  result  is  a  half-breed  of  largo  size,  with  heavier 
'lind-quarters  and  less  hump  than  the  buffalo,  and  said 
to  be  good  beef.  Tho  penitentiary  has  taken  in  all 
tho  convicts  of  tho  North-west  Territory,  and  there 
wore  only  sixty-five  of  them.  Tho  institution  is  a 
model  one  in  its  management.  Wo  were  shown  two 
separate  chapels — one  for  Catholics  and  another  for 
Protestants. 

All  along  tho  line  settlers  are  sifting  in,  and  there 
are  everywhere  signs  of  promoted  immigration.  Not 
only  is  Canada  making  every  effort  to  fill  up  its  lands, 
but  England  is  interested  in  relieving  itself  of  trouble- 
Rf^nia  people.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  of  bring- 
ing out  East-Londoners.  These  barbarians  of  civiliza- 
tion are  about  as  unfitted  for  colonists  as  can  be. 
Small  bodies  of  them  have  been  aided  to  make  settlo- 
monts,  but  the  trial  is  not  very  encouraging  ;  very 
few  of  them  take  to  tho  new  life.  The  Scotch  croft- 
ers do  better.  They  are  accustomed  to  labor  and 
thrift,  and  are  not  a  bad  addition  to  the  population. 
A  company  under  the  management  of  Sir  John  Lister 
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Kayo  is  inakincf  a  larger  oxnorimont.  It  has  received 
scctioriH  from  tlio  (iovenimcMit  and  !)ouglit  contigu- 
ous Boctions  from  the  railway,  ho  as  to  have  largo 
blocks  of  land  on  the  road.  A  dozen  settlementH  are 
projected.  The  coujpany  brings  over  laborers  and 
farmers,  paying  their  expenses  and  wages  for  a  year. 
A  large  central  houdo  is  built  on  each  block,  tools  and 
cattle  are  supplied,  and  tho  men  are  to  begi.i  !]»•)  cul- 
tivation of  tho  soil.  At  tho  end  of  a  year  they  may, 
if  they  choose,  take  up  adjacent  free  Government  land 
and  begin  to  make  homes  for  themselves,  working 
meantime  on  the  company  land,  if  they  will.  By  this 
plan  they  are  guaranteed  support  for  a  year  at  least, 
and  a  chance  to  sot  up  for  themselves.  The  company 
secures  tho  breaking  up  of  its  land  and  a  crop,  and  tho 
nucleus  of  a  town.  Tlie  further  plan  is  to  encourage 
farmers,  with  a  capital  of  a  thousand  dollars,  to  fol- 
low and  settle  in  tho  neighborhood.  There  will  then 
be  three  ranks — tho  largo  company  proprietors,  tho 
farmers  with  some  capital,  and  tho  laborers  who  are 
earning  their  capital.  Wo  saw  some  of  these  settle- 
ments on  the  lino  that  looked  promising.  About  150 
settlers,  mostly  men,  arrived  last  fall,  and  with  them 
were  sent  out  English  tools  and  English  cattle.  The 
plan  looks  to  making  model  communities,  on  some- 
thing of  tho  old-world  plan  of  proprietor,  farmer,  and 
laborer.     It  would  not  work  in  tho  United  States. 

Another  important  colonization  is  that  of  Iceland- 
ers. These  are  settled  to  the  north-east  of  Winnipeg 
and  in  southern  Manitoba.  About  10,000  have  al- 
ready come  over,  and  tho  movement  has  assumed  such 
large  proportions  that  it  threatens  to  depopulate  Ice- 
land.   This  is  good  and  intelligent  material.     Climate 
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and  soil  are  so  superior  to  that  of  Iceland  that  the 
emigrants  are  well  content.  They  make  good  farmers, 
but  they  arc  not  so  clannish  as  the  Mennonites;  many 
of  them  scatter  about  in  the  towns  as  laborers. 

Before  we  reached  Medicine  Hat,  and  beyond  that 
place,  we  passed  through  considerable  alkaline  country 
— little  dried-up  lakes  looking  like  patches  of  snow. 
There  was  an  idea  that  this  land  was  not  fertile.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Company  have  been  making  several 
experiments  on  the  line  of  model  farms,  which  prove 
the  contrary.  As  soon  as  the  land  is  broken  up  and 
the  crust  turned  under,  the  soil  becomes  very  fertile, 
and  produces  excellent  crops  of  wheat  and  vegetables. 

Medicine  Hat,  on  a  branch  of  the  South  Saskatche- 
wan, is  a  thriving  town.  Here  are  a  station  and  bar- 
racks of  the  Mounted  Police,  a  picturesque  body  of 
civil  cavalry  in  blue  pantaloons  and  red  jackets.  This 
body  of  picked  men,  numbering  about  a  thousand,  and 
similar  in  functions  to  the  Guarda  Civio  of  Spain,  are 
scattered  through  the  North-west  Territory,  and  are  the 
Dominion  police  for  keeping  in  order  the  Indians,  and 
settling  disputes  between  the  Indians  and  whites.  The 
sergeants  have  powers  of  police-justices,  and  the  or- 
ganization is  altogether  an  admirable  one  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  has  a  fine  esprit  de  corps. 

Here  we  saw  many  Cree  Indians,  physically  a  cred- 
itable-looking race  of  men  and  women,  and  picturesque 
in  their  gay  blankets  and  red  and  yellow  paint  daubed 
on  the  skin  without  the  least  attempt  at  shading  or 
artistic  effect.  A  f?ir  was  going  on,  an  exhibition 
of  horses,  cattle,  and  vegetable  and  cereal  products  of 
the  region.  The  vegetables  were  large  and  of  good 
quality.    Delicate  flowers  were  still  blooming  (Sep- 
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tember  28tb)  untouched  by  frost  in  the  gardens.  These 
Crees  are  not  on  a  reservation.  They  cultivate  the 
soil  a  little,  but  mainly  suj)port  themselves  by  gather- 
ing and  selling  buffalo  bones,  and  well  set-up  and  pol- 
ished horns  of  cattle,  which  they  swear  are  buffalo. 
The  women  are  far  from  a  degraded  race  in  appear- 
ance, have  good  heads,  higii  foreheads,  and  are  well- 
favored.  As  to  morals,  they  are  reputed  not  to  equal 
the  Blackfeet. 

The  same  day  we  reached  Gleichen,  about  2500 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  land  is  rolling,  and  all  good 
for  grazing  and  the  plough.  This  region  gets  the 
"Chinook"  wind.  Ploughing  is  begun  in  April, 
sometimes  in  March;  in  1888  they  ploughed  in  Janu- 
ary. Flurries  of  snow  may  be  expected  any  time  after 
October  1st,  but  frost  is  not  so  tarly  as  in  eastern 
Canada.  A  fine  autumn  is  common,  and  fine,  mild 
weather  may  continue  up  to  December.  At  Dun- 
more,  the  station  before  Medicine  Hat,  we  passed  a 
branch  railway  running  west  to  the  great  Lethbridge 
coal-mines,  and  Dunmore  Station  is  a  large  coal  depot. 

The  morning  at  Gleichen  was  splendid ;  cool  at 
sunrise,  but  no  frost.  Here  we  had  our  first  view  of 
the  Rockies,  a  long  range  of  snow-peaks  on  the  hori- 
zon, 120  miles  distant.  There  is  an  immense  fascina- 
tion in  this  rolling  country ;,  the  exhilarating  air,  and 
the  magnificent  mountains  in  the  distance.  Here  is 
the  beginning  of  a  reservation  of  the  Blackfeet,  near 
3000.  They  live  here  on  the  Bow  River,  and  culti- 
vate the  soil  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  have  the 
benefit  of  a  mission  and  two  schools.  They  are  the 
best-looking  race  of  Indians  we  have  seen,  and  have 
most  self-respect. 
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We  went  over  a  rolling  country  to  Calgary,  at  an 
altitude  of  3388  feet,  a  place  of  some  3000  inhabitants, 
and  of  the  most  distinction  of  all  between  Brandon 
and  Vancouver.  On  the  way  we  passed  two  stations 
Avhere  natural  gas  was  used,  the  boring  for  which  was 
only  about  600  feet.  The  country  is  underlaid  with  coal. 
Calgary  is  delightfully  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Bow  and  Elbow  rivers,  rapid  streams  as  clear  as  crys- 
tal, with  a  greenish  hue,  on  a  small  plateau,  surround- 
ed by  low  hills  and  overlooked  by  the  still  distant 
snow-peaks.  The  town  has  many  good  shops,  several 
churches,  two  newspapers,  and  many  fanciful  cottages. 
We  drove  several  miles  out  on  McCloud  trail,  up 
a  lovely  valley,  with  good  farms,  growing  wheat  and 
oats,  and  the  splendid  mountains  in  the  distance.  The 
day  was  superb,  the  thermometer  marking  70°.  This 
is,  however,  a  ranch  country,  wheat  being  an  uncertain 
crop,  owing  to  summer  frosts.  But  some  years,  like 
1888,  are  good  for  all  grains  and  vegetables.  A  few 
Sarcee  Indians  were  loafing  about  here,  inferior  sav- 
ages. Much  better  are  the  Stony  Indians,  who  are 
settled  and  work  the  soil  beyond  Calgary,  and  are 
very  well  cared  for  by  a  Protestant  mi  .^loa. 

Some  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  Canard  v^  self-sup- 
porting. This  is  true  of  many  of  the  Siw, '  .«  and  oth- 
er west  coast  tribes,  who  live  by  fishing.  At  Lytton, 
on  the  upper  Fraser,  I  saw  a  village  of  the  Siwash 
civilized  enough  to  live  in  houses,  wear  our  dress,  and 
earn  their  living  by  working  on  the  railway,  fishing, 
etc.  The  Indians  have  done  a  good  deal  of  work  on 
the  railway,  and  many  of  them  are  still  employed  on 
it.  The  coast  Indians  are  a  different  race  from  the 
plains  Indians,  and  have  a  marked  resemblance  to  the 
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Chinese  and  Japanese.  The  polished  carvings  in 
black  slate  of  the  Haicla  Indians  bear  a  striking  re- 
semblance  to  archaic  Mexican  work,  and  strengthen 
the  theory  that  the  coast  Indians  crossed  the  st4-aits 
from  Asia,  are  related  to  the  early  occupiers  of  Ari- 
zona and  Mexico,  and  ought  not  to  be  classed  with 
the  North  American  Indian.  The  Dominion  has  done 
very  well  by  its  Indians,  of  whom  it  has  probably  a 
hundred  thousand.  It  has  tried  to  civilize  them  by 
means  of  schools,  missions,  and  farm  instructors,  and 
it  has  been  pretty  successful  in  keeping  ardent  spirits 
away  from  them.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are 
still  fed  and  clothed  by  the  Government.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  plains  Indians  will  ever  be  industrious.  The 
Indian  fund  from  the  sale  of  their  lands  has  accumu- 
lated to  $3,000,000.  There  are  140  teachers  and  4000 
pupils  in  school.  In  1885  the  total  expenditure  on 
the  Indian  population,  beyond  that  provided  by  the 
Indian  fund,  was  $1,109,604,  of  which  $478,038  was 
expended  for  provisions  for  destitute  Indians. 

At  Cochrane's  we  were  getting  well  into  the  hills. 
Here  is  a  large  horse  and  sheep  ranch  and  a  very  ex- 
tensive range.  North  and  south  along  the  foot-hills 
is  fine  grazing  and  ranging  country.  We  enter  the 
mountains  by  the  Bow  River  Valley,  and  plunge  at 
once  into  splendid  scenery,  bare  mountains  rising  on 
both  sides  in  sharp,  varied,  and  fantastic  peaks,  snow- 
dusted,  and  in  lateral  openings  assemblages  of  giant 
summits  of  rock  and  ice.  The  change  from  the  rolling 
prairie  was  magical.  At  Mountain  House  the  Three 
Sisters  were  very  impressive.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
we  came  to  Banff. 

Banff  will  have  a  unique  reputation  among  the  re- 
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sorts  of  the  world.  If  a  judicious  plan  is  formed  and 
adhered  to  for  the  development  of  its  extraordinary- 
beauties  and  grandeur,  it  will  bo  second  to  few  in  at- 
tractions. A  considerable  tract  of  wilderness  about 
it  is  reserved  as  a  National  Park,  and  the  whole  ought 
to  be  developed  by  some  master  landscape  expert.  It 
is  in  the  power  of  the  Government  and  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Company  to  so  manage  its  already  famous 
curative  hot  sulphur  springs  as  to  make  Banff  the  re- 
sort of  invalids  as  well  as  pleasure-seekers  the  year 
round.  This  is  to  be  done  not  simply  by  established 
good  bathing-places,  but  by  regulations  and  restric- 
tions such  as  give  to  the  German  baths  their  virtue. 

The  Banff  Hotel,  unsurpassed  in  situation,  amid 
magnificent  mountains,  is  large,  picturesque,  many 
gabled  and  windowed,  and  thoroughly  comfortable. 
It  looks  down  upon  the  meeting  of  the  Bow  and  the 
Spray,  which  spread  in  a  pretty  valley  closed  by  a 
range  of  snow-peaks.  To  right  and  left  rise  mount- 
ains of  savage  rock  ten  thousand  feet  high.  The 
whole  scene  has  all  the  elements  of  beauty  and  gran- 
deur. The  place  is  attractive  for  its  climate,  its  baths, 
and  excellent  hunting  and  fishing. 

For  two  days,  travelling  only  by  day,  passing  the 
Rockies,  the  Selkirks,  and  the  Gold  range,  we  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement,  in  a  constant  ex- 
clamation of  wonder  and  delight.  I  would  advise  no 
one  to  attempt  to  take  it  in  the  time  we  did.  Nobody 
could  sit  through  Beethoven's  nine  symphonies  played 
continuously.  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  carriage-roads 
and  foot-paths  are  made  into  the  mountain  recesses, 
as  they  will  be,  and  little  hotels  are  established  in  the 
valleys  and  in  the  passes  and  advantageous  sites,  as  in 
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Switzerland,  this  region  will  rival  the  Alpine  resorts. 
I  can  speak  of  two  or  three  things  onl}'. 

The  highest  point  on  the  line  is  the  station  at  Mount 
Stephen,  5296  feet  above  the  sea.  The  mountain,  a 
bald  mass  of  rock  in  a  rounded  cone,  rises  about  8000 
feet  above  this.  As  we  moved  away  from  it  the  mount- 
ain was  hidden  by  a  huge  wooded  intervening  mount- 
ain. The  train  was  speeding  rapidly  on  the  down 
grade,  carrying  us  away  from  the  base,  and  we  stood 
upon  the  rear  platform  watching  the  apparent  reces- 
sion of  the  great  mass,  when  suddenly,  and  yet  de- 
liberately, the  vast  white  bulk  of  Mount  Stephen  began 
to  rise  over  the  intervening  summit  in  the  blue  sky, 
lifting  itself  up  by  a  steady  motion  while  one  could 
count  twenty,  until  its  magnificence  stood  revealed. 
It  was  like  a  transformation  in  a  theatre,  only  the  cur- 
tain here  was  lowered  instead  of  raised.  The  surprise 
was  almos+y  too  much  for  the  nerves;  the  whole  com- 
pany was  awe-stricken.  It  is  too  much  to  say  that 
the  mountain  "shot  up;"  it  rose  with  conscious  gran- 
deur and  power.  The  effect,  of  course,  depends  much 
upon  the  speed  of  the  train.  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing to  compare  with  it  for  awakening  the  emotion 
of  surprise  and  wonder. 

The  station  of  Field,  just  beyond  Mount  Stephen, 
where  there  is  a  charming  hotel,  is  in  the  midst  of 
wonderful  mountain  and  glacier  scenery,  and  would  be 
a  delightful  place  for  rest.  From  there  the  descent 
down  the  canon  of  Kickinghorse  River,  along  the  edge 
of  precipices,  among  the  snow-monarchs,  is  very  ex- 
citing. At  Golden  we  come  to  the  valley  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  and  in  view  of  the  Selkirks.  The  river 
is  navigable  about  a  hundred  miles  above  Golden,  and 
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this  is  the  way  to  the  raining  district  of  the  Kootenay 
Valley.  The  region  abounds  in  gold  and  silver.  The 
broad  Columbia  runs  north  here  until  it  breaks  through 
the  Selkirks,  and  then  turns  southward  on  the  west 
side  of  that  range. 

The  railway  follows  down  the  river,  between  the 
splendid  ranges  of  the  Selkirks  and  the  Rockies,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Beaver,  and  then  ascends  its  narrow  gorge. 
I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  scenery  of  the  Selkirks  is 
finer  than  that  of  the  Rockies.  One  is  bewildered  by 
the  illimitable  noble  snow-peaks  and  great  glaciers. 
At  Glacier  House  is  another  excellent  hotel.  In  sav- 
age grandeur,  nobility  of  mountain-peaks,  snow-ranges, 
and  extent  of  glacier  it  rivals  anything  in  Switzerland. 
The  glacier,  only  one  arm  of  which  is  seen  from  the 
road,  is,  I  believe,  larger  than  any  in  Switzerland. 
There  are  some  thirteen  miles  of  flowing  ice;  but  the 
monster  lies  up  in  the  mountains,  like  a  great  octopus, 
with  many  giant  arms.  The  branch  which  we  saw, 
overlooked  by  the  striking  snow-cone  of  Sir  Donald, 
some  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  hotel,  is  immense 
in  thickness  and  breadth,  and  seems  to  pour  out  of  the 
skv.  Recent  measurements  show  that  it  is  movinir  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  inches  in  twenty-four  hours — about 
the  rate  of  progress  of  the  Mer  de  Glace.  In  the  midst 
of  the  main  body,  higher  up,  is  an  isolated  mountain 
of  pure  ice  three  hundred  feet  high  and  nearly  a  qaar- 
ter  of  a  mile  in  length.  These  mountains  are  the  home 
of  the  mountain  sheep. 

From  this  amphitheatre  of  giant  peaks,  snow,  and 
glaciers  we  drop  by  marvellous  loops — wonderful  en- 
gineering, four  apparently  different  tracks  in  sigh 
at  one  time — down  to  the  valley  of  the  Illicilliweat^ 
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the  lower  part  of  which  is  fertile,  and  blooming  with 
irrigated  farms.  Wo  pass  a  cluster  of  four  lovely 
lakes,  and  coast  around  the  great  Shuswap  Lake,  which 
is  fifty  miles  long.  But  the  traveller  is  not  out  of  ex- 
citement. The  ride  down  the  Thompson  and  Fraser 
caiions  is  as  amazing  almost  as  anything  on  the  line. 
At  Spence's  Bridge  we  come  to  the  old  Government 
road  to  the  Cariboo  gold-mines,  three  hundred  miles 
above.  This  region  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  scene 
of  activity  in  mining  and  salmon-fishing.  It  may  bo 
said  generally  of  the  Coast  or  Gold  range  that  its 
riches  have  yet  to  be  developed.  The  villages  all 
along  these  mountain  slopes  and  valleys  are  waiting 
for  this  development. 

The  city  of  Vancouver,  only  two  years  old  since 
the  beginnings  of  a  town  were  devoured  by  fire,  is 
already  an  interesting  place  of  seven  to  eight  thousand 
inhabitants,  fast  building  up,  and  with  many  substan- 
tial granite  and  brick  buildings,  and  spreading  over  a 
large  area.  It  lies  upon  a  high  point  of  land  between 
Burrard  Inlet  on  the  north  and  the  north  arm  of  the 
Fraser  River.  The  inner  harbor  is  deep  and  spacious. 
Burrard  Inlet  entrance  is  narrow  but  deep,  and  opens 
into  English  Bay,  which  opens  into  Georgia  Sound, 
that  separates  the  island  of  Vancouver,  three  hundred 
miles  long,  from  the  main-land.  The  round  headland 
south  of  the  entrance  is  set  apart  for  a  public  park, 
called  now  Stanley  Park,  and  is  being  improved  with 
excellent  driving-roads,  which  give  charming  views. 
It  is  a  tangled  wilderness  of  nearlv  one  thousand  acres. 
So  dense  is  the  undergrowth,  in  this  moist  air,  of  vines, 
ferns,  and  small  shrubs,  that  it  looks  like  a  tropical 
thicket.  But  in  the  midst  of  it  are  gigantic  Douglas 
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firs  and  a  few  noble  cedars.  One  veteran  cedar,  part- 
ly decayed  at  the  top,  measured  fifty-six  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  another,  in  full  vigor  and  of  giij^antio 
height,  over  thirty-nine  feet.  The  hotel  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Company,  a  beautiful  building  in  modern 
style,  is,  in  point  of  comfort,  elegance  of  appointment, 
abundant  table,  and  service,  not  excelled  by  any  in 
Canada,  equalled  by  few  anywhere. 

Vancouver  would  bo  a  very  busy  and  promising  city 
merely  as  the  railway  terminus  and  the  shipping-point 
for  Japan  and  China  and  the  east  generally.  But  it 
has  other  resources  of  growth.  There  is  a  very  good 
country  back  of  it,  and  south  of  it  all  the  way  into 
Washington  Territory.  New  Westminster,  twelve 
miles  south,  is  a  place  of  importance  for  fish  and  lum- 
ber. The  immensely  fertile  alluvial  bottoms  of  the 
Fraser,  which  now  overflows  its  banks,  will  some  day 
be  diked,  and  become  exceedingly  valuable.  Its  ^'ela- 
tions  to  Washington  Territorj'-  are  already  close.  The 
very  thriving  city  of  Seattle,  having  a  disagreement 
with  the  North  Pacific  and  its  rival,  Tacoma,  sends 
and  receives  most  of  its  freight  and  passengers  via 
Vancouver,  and  is  already  pushing  forward  a  railway 
to  that  point.  It  is  also  building  to  Spokane  Falls, 
expecting  some  time  to  be  met  by  an  extension  of  the 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Manitoba  from  the  Great 
Falls  of  the  Missouri.  I  found  that  many  of  the  emi- 
grants in  the  loaded  trains  that  we  travelled  with  or 
that  passQd  us  were  bound  to  Washington  Territory. 
It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  there  is  a  constant 
"leakage"  of  emigrants,  who  had  apparently  promised 
to  tarry  in  Canada,  into  United  States  territories. 
Some  of  them,  disappointed  of  the  easy  wealth  ex- 
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pected,  no  doubt  return;  but  tlio  name  of  "republic" 
seems  to  have  an  attraction  for  Old  World  people 
when  they  are  once  set  adrift. 

We  took  steamer  one  afternoon  for  a  five  hours' 
sail  to  Victoria.  A  part  of  the  way  is  among  beauti- 
ful wooded  islands.  Once  out  in  the  open,  we  had  a 
view  of  our  "  native  land,"  and  prominent  in  it  the  dim, 
cloud-like,  gigantic  peak  of  Mount  Baker.  Before  we 
passed  the  islands  we  were  entertained  by  a  rare  show 
of  right-whales.  A  school  of  them  a  couple  of  weeks 
before  had  come  down  through  Behring  Strait,  and  pur- 
sued a  shoal  of  fish  into  this  landlocked  bay.  There 
must  have  been  as  many  as  fifty  of  the  monsters  in 
sight,  spouting  up  slender  fountains,  lifting  their  huge 
bulk  out  of  water,  and  diving,  with  their  bifurcated 
tails  waving  in  the  air.  They  played  about  like  por- 
poises, apparently  only  for  our  entertainment. 

Victoria,  so  long  isolated,  is  the  most  English  part 
of  Canada.  The  town  itself  does  not  want  solidity 
and  wealth,  but  it  is  stationary,  and,  the  Canadians 
elsewhere  think,  slow.  It  was  the  dry  and  dusty  time 
of  the  year.  The  environs  are  broken  with  inlets, 
hilly  and  picturesque;  there  are  many  pretty  cottages 
and  country  places  in  the  suburbs;  and  one  visits  with 
interest  the  Eskimalt  naval  station,  and  the  elevated 
Park,  which  has  a  noble  coast  view.  The  very  mild 
climate  is  favorable  for  grapes  and  apples.  The  sum- 
mer is  delightful ;  the  winter  damp,  and  constantly 
rainy.  And  this  may  be  said  of  all  this  coast.  Of  the 
thirteen  thousand  population  six  thousand  are  Chinese, 
and  they  form  in  the  city  a  dense,  insoluble,  unassimi- 
lating  mass.  Victoria  has  one  railway,  that  to  the  pros- 
perous Nanaimo  coal-mines.  The  island  has  abundance 
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of  coal,  some  copper,  and  timber.  IJiit  Vancouver  has 
taken  away  from  Victoria  all  its  importance  as  a  port. 
The  Government  and  Parliament  buildings  are  de- 
tached, but  pleasant  and  commodious  edifices.  There 
is  a  decorous  British  air  about  everythinn^.  Through- 
out British  Columbia  the  judges  and  the  lawyers  wear 
the  gown  and  band  and  the  horse  hair  wig.  In  an 
evening  trial  for  murder  which  I  attended  in  a  dingy 
upper  chamber  of  the  Kamloops  court-house,  lighted 
only  by  kerosene  lamps,  the  wigs  and  gowns  of  judge 
and  attorneys  lent,  I  confess,  a  dignity  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  which  the  kerosene  lamps  could  not 
have  given.  In  one  of  the  Government  buildings  is  a 
capital  museum  of  natural  history  and  geology.  The 
educational  department  is  vigorous  and  effective,  and 
I  find  in  the  bulky  report  evidence  of  most  intelligent 
management  of  the  schools. 

It  is  only  by  traversing  the  long  distance  to  tbis 
coast,  and  seeing  the  activity  here,  that  one  can  ap- 
j)reciato  the  importance  to  Canada  and  to  the  British 
Empire  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  as  a  bond  of 
unity,  a  developer  of  resources,  and  a  world's  highway. 
The  out-going  steamers  were  crowded  with  passengers 
and  laden  with  freight.  We  met  on  the  way  two  solid 
trains,  of  twenty  cars  each,  full  of  tea.  When  the  new 
swift  steamers  are  put  on,  which  are  already  heavily 
subsidized  by  both  the  English  and  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernments, the  traffic  in  passengers  and  goods  must  in- 
crease. What  effect  the  possession  of  such  a  certain  line 
of  communication  with  her  Oriental  domains  will  have 
upon  the  English  willingness  to  surrender  Canada  ei- 
ther to  complete  independence  or  to  a  union  with  the 
United  States,  any  political  prophet  can  estimate. 
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It  must  1)0  added  that  tlio  Canadian  Pacific  Com- 
pany arc  doincr  everything  to  make  this  highway  pop- 
ular as  well  as  profitable.  Construction  and  manage- 
ment show  English  regard  for  comfort  and  safety  and 
order.  It  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  lines  to  travel 
over  I  am  acquainted  with.  IMost  of  it  is  well  built, 
and  defects  are  being  energetically  removed.  The 
"Colonist"  cars  are  clean  and  convenient.  The  first 
class  carriages  arc  luxurious.  The  dining-room  cars 
are  uniformly  well  kept,  the  company  hotels  are  ex- 
ceptionally excellent;  and  from  the  railway  servants 
one  meets  with  civility  and  attention. 


III. 

I  HAD  been  told  that  the  Canadians  are  second-hand 
Englishmen.  No  estimate  could  convey  a  more  erro- 
neous impression.  A  portion  of  the  people  have  strong 
English  traditions  and  loyalties  to  institutions,  but  in 
manner  and  in  expectations  the  Canadians  are  scarce- 
ly more  English  than  the  people  of  the  United  States; 
they  have  their  own  colonial  development,  and  one  can 
mark  already  with  tolerable  distinctness  a  Canadian 
type  which  is  neither  English  nor  American.  This  is 
noticeable  especially  in  the  women.  The  Canadian  girl 
resembles  the  American  in  escape  from  a  purely  con- 
ventional restraint  and  in  self-reliance,  and  she  has, 
like  the  English,  a  well-modulated  voice  and  distinct 
articulation.  In  the  cities,  also,  she  has  taste  in  dress 
and  a  certain  style  which  we  think  belongs  to  the  New 
World.  In  features  and  action  a  certain  modif.cation 
has  gone  on,  due  partly  to  climate  and  partly  to  great- 
er social  independence.   It  is  unnecessary  to  make  com- 
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parisons,  and  I  only  noto  that  there  is  a  Canadian  typo 
of  woman. 

lint  there  is  great  variety  in  Canada,  and  in  I'aet  a 
remarkable  racial  diversity.  The  man  of  Nova  Scotia 
is  not  at  all  the  man  of  IJritish  Columbia  or  Manitoba. 
The  Scotch  in  old  Canada  have  made  a  distinct  im- 
pression in  features  and  speech.  And  it  may  bo  said 
generally  in  eastern  Canada  that  the  Scotch  element 
is  a  leading  and  conspicuous  one  in  the  vigor  and  j)U8h 
of  enterprise  and  the  accumulation  of  fortune.  The 
Canadian  men,  as  one  sees  them  in  ollicial  life,  at  the 
clubs,  in  business,  are  markedly  a  vigorous,  stalwart 
race,  well  made,  of  good  stature,  and  not  seldom  hand- 
some. This  physical  prosperity  needs  to  be  remem- 
bered when  we  consider  the  rigorous  climate  and  the 
long  winters;  these  seem  '  ive  at  least  ono  advan- 
tage—  that  of  breeding  vmie  men.  Tho  Canadians 
generally  aro  fond  of  out -door  sports  and  athletic 
games,  of  fishing  and  hunting,  and  they  give  more 
time  to  such  recreations  than  we  do.  They  are  a  lit- 
tle less  driven  by  the  business  goad.  Abundant  ani- 
mal spirits  tend  to  make  men  good-natured  and  little 
quarrelsome.  The  Canadians  would  make  good  sol- 
diers. There  was  a  time  when  the  drinking  habit 
pervaded  very  much  in  Canada,  and  there  aro  still 
places  where  they  do  not  put  water  enough  in  their 
grog,  but  temperance  reform  has  taken  as  strong  a 
hold  there  as  it  has  in  the  United  States. 

The  feeling  about  the  English  is  illustrated  by  tho 
Btr*teraent  that  there  is  not  more  aping  of  English  ways 
in  Montreal  and  Toronto  clubs  and  social  life  than  in 
New  York,  and  that  the  English  superciliousness,  or 
condescension  as  to  colonists,  the  ultra-English  man- 
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nur,  is  ridiculed  in  Caiuul!i,.ind  resento*!  with  oven  more 
vvarnitii  tliiin  in  the  United  States.  Tlie  aniusinj;  Hto- 
rios  of  Kn«:flisii  j)rosuni|)ti()n  n|)on  hospitality  are  cur- 
rent in  Canada  as  well  as  on  this  side.  All  this  is  not 
inconsistent  with  pride  in  the  empire,  loyalty  to  its 
traditions  and  institutions,  and  even  a  considerable 
willinujncss  (for  human  nature  is  pretty  much  alike 
everywhere)  to  accept  decorative  titles,  l^ut  the  un- 
derlying fact  is  that  there  is  a  distinct  feeling  of  na- 
tionality, and  it  is  increasing. 

There  is  not  anywhere  bo  great  a  contrast  between 
neighboring  cities  as  between  Quebec,  Montreal,  and 
Toronto.  Quebec  is  mediieval,  Toronto  is  modern, 
Montreal  is  in  a  conflict  between  the  two  conditions. 
As  the  travelling  world  knows,  they  arc  all  interesting 
cities,  and  have  peculiar  attractions.  Quebec  is  French, 
more  decidedly  so  than  Toronto  is  English,  and  in  Mon- 
treal the  French  have  a  largo  numerical  majority  and 
complete  political  control.  In  the  Canadian  cities  gen- 
erally municipal  affairs  are  pretty  much  divorced  from 
general  party  politics,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  good 
city  government. 

Montreal  has  most  wealth,  and  from  its  splendid 
geographical  position  it  is  the  railway  centre,  and  has 
the  business  and  commercial  primacy.  It  has  grown 
rapidly  from  a  population  of  140,000  in  1881  to  a  pop- 
ulation of  over  200,000 — estimated,  with  its  suburbs, 
at  250,000.  Were  it  part  of  my  plan  to  describe  these 
cities,  I  should  need  much  space  to  devote  to  the  fin- 
est public  buildings  and  public  institutions  of  Mon- 
treal, the  handsome  streets  in  the  Protestant  quarter, 
with  their  solid,  tasteful,  and  often  elegant  residences, 
the  many  churches,  and  the  almost  unequalled  posses- 
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sion  of  the  Mountain  as  a  park  and  resort,  where  one 
has  the  most  striking  and  varied  prospects  in  the  world. 
Montreal,  being  a  part  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  is 
not  only  under  provincial  control  of  the  government 
at  Quebec,  but  it  is  ruled  by  the  same  French  party 
in  the  city,  and  there  is  the  complaint  always  found 
where  the  poorer  majority  taxes  the  richer  and  more 
enterprising  minority  out  of  proportion  to  the  benefits 
the  latter  receives.  Various  occasions  have  produced 
something  like  race  conflicts  in  the  city,  and  there  are 
prophesies  of  more  serious  ones  in  the  strife  for  ascen- 
dency. The  seriousness  of  this  to  the  minority  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  French  race  is  more  prolific  than  any 
other  in  the  province. 

Perhaps  nothing  will  surprise  the  visitor  more  than 
the  persistence  of  the  French  type  in  Canada,  and  nat- 
urally its  aggressiveness.  Guaranteed  their  religion, 
laws,  and  language,  the  French  have  not  only  failed  to 
assimilate,  but  have  had  hopes — maybe  still  have — of 
making  Canada  French.  The  French  "  national "  par- 
ty means  simply  a  French  consolidation,  and  has  no 
relation  to  the  "  nationalism  "  of  Sir  John  Macdonakl. 
So  far  as  the  Church  and  the  French  politicians  are 
concerned,  the  effort  is  to  keep  the  French  solid  as  a 
political  force,  and  whether  the  French  are  Liberal  or 
Conservative,  this  is  the  underlying  thought.  The 
province  of  Quebec  is  Liberal,  but  the  liberalism  is  of 
a  different  hue  from  that  of  Ontario.  The  French 
recognize  the  truth  that  language  is  so  integral  a  part 
of  a  people's  growth  that  the  individuality  of  a  people 
depends  upon  maintaining  it.  The  French  have  es- 
caped absorption  in  Canada  mainly  by  loyalty  to  their 
native  tongue,  aided  by  the  concession  to  them  of  their 
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civil  laws  and  their  religious  privileges.  They  owe  this 
to  William  Pitt.  I  quote  from  a  contributed  essay  in 
the  Toronto  Week  about  three  years  ago:  *'Up  to  IVOI 
the  small  French  population  of  Canada  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  bo  converted  into  an  English  colony  with  traces 
of  French  sentiment  and  language,  which  would  have 
slowly  disappeared.  But  at  that  dat^  William  Pitt 
the  younger  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  two 
Quebec  Acts,  which  constituted  two  provinces — Lower 
Canada,  with  a  full  provision  of  French  laws,  language, 
and  institutions;  Upper  Canada,  with  a  reproduction 
of  English  laws  and  social  system.  During  the  de- 
bate Pitt  declared  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  his 
purpose  was  to  create  two  colonies  distinct  from  and 
jealous  of  each  other,  so  as  to  guard  against  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  late  unhappy  rebellion  which  had  separated 
the  thirteen  colonies  from  the  empire." 

The  French  have  always  been  loyal  to  the  English 
connection  under  all  temptations,  for  these  guarantees 
have  been  continued,  which  could  scarcely  be  expected 
from  any  other  power,  and  certainly  not  in  a  legislat- 
ive union  of  the  Canadian  provinces.  In  literature 
and  sentiment  the  connection  is  with  France;  in  re- 
ligion, with  Rome  ;  in  politics  England  has  been  the 
guarantee  of  both.  There  will  be  no  prevailing  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  annexation  to  the  United  States  so 
long  as  the  Church  retains  its  authority,  nor  would  it 
be  favored  by  the  accomplished  politicians  so  long  as 
the)'^  can  use  the  solid  French  mass  as  a  political  force. 

The  relegation  of  the  subject  of  education  entirely 
to  the  provinces  is  an  element  in  the  persistence  of  the 
French  type  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  in  the  same 
way  that  it  strengthens  the  Protestant  cause  in  On- 
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tario.  In  the  province  of  Quebec  all  the  public  schools 
are  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  separate  schools  are  of 
other  sects.  In  the  council  of  public  instruction  the 
Catholics,  of  course,  have  a  large  majority,  but  the 
public  schools  are  managed  by  a  Catholic  committee 
and  the  others  by  a  Protestant  committee.  In  the 
academies,  model  and  high  schools,  subsidized  by  the 
Government,  those  having  Protestant  teachers  are  in- 
significant in  number,  and  there  are  very  few  Prot- 
estants in  Catholic  schools,  and  very  few  Catholics  in 
Protestant  schools;  the  same  is  true  of  the  schools  of 
this  class  not  subsidized.  The  bulky  report  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  the  province 
of  Quebec  (which  is  translated  into  English)  shows  a 
vigorous  and  intelligent  attention  to  education.  The 
general  statistics  give  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
province  as  219,403  Roman  Catholics  (the  term  always 
used  in  the  report)  and  37,484  Protestants.  In  the 
elementary  schools  there  are  143,848  Roman  Catholics 
and  30,461  Protestants.  Of  the  ecclesiastical  teachers, 
868  are  Roman  Catholics  and  8  Protestants;  of  the 
certificated  lay  teachers,  256  are  Roman  Catholic  and 
105  Protestant;  the  proportion  of  schools  is  four  to 
one.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  the  French 
schools  it  is  French  literature  that  is  cultivated.  In 
the  Laval  University,  at  Quebec,  English  literature  is 
as  purely  an  ornamental  study  as  French  literature 
would  be  in  Yale.  The  Laval  University,  which  has 
a  branch  in  Montreal,  is  a  strong  institution,  with  de- 
partments of  divinity,  law,  medicine,  and  the  arts,  80 
professors,  and  575  students.  The  institution  has  a 
vast  pile  of  buildings,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ob- 
jects in  a  view  of  the  city.     Besides  spacious  lecture, 
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assembly  rooms,  and  laboratories,  it  has  extensive  col- 
lections in  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  ethnology, 
zoology,  coins,  a  library  of  100,000  volumes,  in  which 
theology  is  well  represented,  but  which  contains  a 
large  collection  of  works  on  Canada,  including  valua- 
ble manuscripts,  the  original  MS.  of  the  Journal  des 
JesidteSj  and  the  most  complete  set  of  the  Belation 
des  Jesuites  existing  in  America.  It  has  also  a  gallery 
of  paintings,  chiefly  valuable  for  its  portraits. 

Of  the  62,000  population  of  Quebec  City,  by  the 
census  of  1881,  not  over  6000  were  Protestants.  By 
the  same  census  Montreal  had  140,747,  of  whom  78,684 
were  French,  and  28,995  of  Irish  origin.  The  Roman 
Catholics  numbered  103,579.  I  believe  the  proportion 
has  not  much  changed  with  the  considerable  growth 
in  seven  years. 

One  is  struck,  in  looking  at  the  religious  statistics 
of  Canada,  by  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  England 
has  not  the  primacy,  and  that  the  so-called  indepen- 
dent sects  have  a  position  they  have  not  in  England. 
In  the  total  population  of  4,324,810,  given  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1881,  the  Protestants  were  put  down  at  2,436,- 
554  and  the  Roman  Catholics  at  1,791,982.  The  larger 
of  the  Protestant  denominations  were,  Methodists, 
742,981;  Presbyterians,  676,165;  Church  of  England, 
574,818;  Baptists,  296,525.  Taking  as  a  specimen  of 
the  north-west  the  province  of  Manitoba,  census  of 
1886,  we  get  these  statistics  of  the  larger  sects:  Pres- 
byterians, 28,406;  Church  of  England,  23,206;  Meth- 
odists, 18,648;  Roman  Catholics,  14,651;  Mennonites, 
9112;  Baptists,  3296;  Lutherans,  3131. 

Some  statistics  of  general  education  in  the  Dominion 
show  the  popular  interest  in  the  matter.     In  1885  the 
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total  number  of  pupils  in  the  Dominion,  in  public  and 
private  schools,  was  968,193,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance was  555,404.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  year, 
not  including  school  buildings,  was  89,3 10,745,  and  the 
value  of  school  lands,  buildi)igs,  and  furniture  was 
$25,000,000.  Yet  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  out  of 
the  total  expenditure  of  $3,102,416,  only  $353,677  was 
granted  by  the  provincial  Legislature.  And  in  On- 
tario, of  the  total  of  $3,904,797,  only  $267,084  was 
granted  by  the  Legislature. 

The  McGill  University  at  Montioal,  Sir  William 
Dawson  principal,  is  a  corporation  organized  under 
royal  charter,  which  owes  its  original  endowment  of 
land  and  money  (valued  at  $120,000)  to  James  McGill. 
It  receives  small  grants  from  the  provincial  and  Do- 
minion governments,  but  mainly  depends  upon  its 
own  funds,  w^hich  in  1885  stood  at  $791,000.  It  has 
numerous  endowed  professorships  and  endowments  for 
scholarships  and  prizes;  among  them  is  the  Donalda 
Endowment  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Women 
(from  Sir  Donald  A.  Smith),  by  which  a  special  course 
in  separate  classes,  by  University  professors,  is  main- 
tained in  the  University  buildings  for  women.  It  has 
faculties  of  arts,  applied  sciiences,  law,  and  medicine 
— the  latter  with  one  of  the  most  complete  anatomical 
museums  and  one  of  the  best  selected  libraries  on  the 
continent.  It  has  several  colleges  affiliated  with  it  for 
the  purpose  of  conferring  University  degrees,  a  model 
school,  and  four  theological  colleges,  a  Congregational, 
a  Presbyterian,  an  Episcopalian,  and  a  Wesleyan,  the 
students  in  which  may  supplement  their  own  courses 
in  the  University.  The  professors  and  students  wear 
the  University  cap  and  gown,  and  morning  prayers  are 
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read  to  a  voluntary  attendance.  The  Redpath  Mu- 
seum, of  geology,  mineralogy,  zoology,  and  ethnology, 
has  a  distinction  among  museums  not  only  for  the  size 
of  the  collection,  but  for  splendid  arrangement  and 
classification.  The  well-selected  library  numbers  about 
30,000  volumes.  The  whole  University  is  a  vigorous 
educational  centre,  and  its  w^ell-planted  grounds  and 
fine  buildings  are  an  ornament  to  the  city. 

Returning  to  the  French  element,  its  influence  is 
not  only  felt  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  but  in  the 
Dominion.  The  laws  of  the  Dominion  and  the  pro- 
ceedings are  published  in  French  and  English  ;  the 
debates  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  are  conducted  in- 
differently in  both  languages,  although  it  is  observed 
that  as  the  five  years  of  any  Parliament  go  on  English 
is  more  and  more  used  by  the  members,  for  the  French 
are  more  likely  to  learn  English  than  the  English  are 
to  learn  French.  Of  course  the  Quebec  Parliament  is 
even  more  distinctly  French.  And  the  power  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  pretty  much  co-extensive 
with  the  language.  The  system  of  tithes  is  legal  in 
provincial  law,  and  tithes  can  be  collected  of  all  Ro- 
man Catholics  by  law.  The  Church  has  also  what  is 
called  the  f abrique  system. ;  that  is,  a  method  of  raising 
contributions  from  any  district  for  churches,  priests' 
houses,  and  conventual  buildings  and  schools.  The 
tithes  and  the  fabrique  assessments  make  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  the  peasants.  The  traveller  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence sees  how  the  interests  of  religion  are  emphasized 
in  the  large  churches  raised  in  the  midst  of  humble 
villages,  and  in  the  great  Church  establishments  of 
charity  and  instruction.  It  is  said  that  the  farmers 
attempted  to  escape  the  tithe  on  cereals  by  changing 
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to  the  cultivation  of  pease,  but  the  Cliurcli  then  decided 
that  pease  were  cereals.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
French  population  are  devout,  and  that  they  support 
the  Church  in  proportion  to  their  devotion,  and  that 
much  which  seems  to  the  Protestants  extortion  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  is  a  voluntary  contribution.  Still 
the  fact  remains  that  the  burden  is  heavy  on  land  that 
is  too  cold  for  the  highest  productiveness.  Tlic  desire 
to  better  themselves  in  wages,  and  perhaps  to  escape 
burdens,  sends  a  great  many  French  to  New  England. 
Some  of  them  earn  money,  and  return  to  settle  in  the 
land  that  is  dear  by  tradition  and  a  thousand  associa- 
tions. Many  do  not  return,  and  I  suppose  there  are 
over  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  French  C-  ladians 
now  in  New  England.  They  go  to  better  themselves, 
exactly  as  New  Englanders  leave  their  homes  for  more 
productive  farms  in  the  West.  Tiie  Church,  of  course, 
does  not  encourage  this  emigration,  but  does  encour- 
age the  acquisition  of  lands  in  Ontario  or  elsewhere 
in  Canada.  And  there  has  been  recently  a  marked 
increase  of  French  in  Ontario — so  marked  that  the 
French  representation  in  the  Ontario  Parliament  will 
be  increased  probably  by  three  members  in  the  next 
election.  There  are  many  people  in  Canada  who  are 
seriously  alarmed  at  this  increase  of  the  French  and 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  power.  Others  look  upon  this 
fear  as  idle,  and  say  that  immigration  is  sure  to  make 
the  Protestant  element  overwhelming.  It  is  to  be 
noted  also  that  Ontario  furnishes  Protestr.nt  emigrants 
to  the  United  States  in  large  numbers.  It  may  be 
that  the  interchange  of  ideas  caused  by  the  French 
emigration  to  New  England  wall  be  an  important 
make-weight  in  favor  of  annexation.    Individuals,  and 
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even  French  newspapers,  are  found  to  advocate  it. 
But  these  are  at  present  only  surface  indications.  The 
political  leaders,  the  Church,  and  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple are  fairly  content  with  things  as  they  are,  and  with 
the  provincial  autonomy,  although  they  resent  federal 
vetoes,  and  still  make  a  "cry"  of  the  Riel  execution. 
The  French  element  in  Canada  may  be  considered 
from  other  points  of  view.  The  contribution  of  ro- 
mance and  tradition  is  not  an  unimportant  one  in  any 
nation.  The  French  in  Canada  have  never  broken 
with  their  past,  as  the  French  in  France  have.  There 
is  a  great  charm  about  Quebec — its  language,  its 
social  life,  the  military  remains  of  the  last  century. 
It  is  a  Protestant  writer  who  speaks  of  the  volume 
and  wealth  of  the  French  Canadian  literature  as  too 
little  known  to  English-speaking  Canada.  And  it  is 
true  that  literary  men  have  not  realized  the  richness 
of  the  French  material,  nor  the  work  accomplished  by 
French  writers  in  history,  poetry,  essays,  and  ro- 
mances. Quebec  itself  is  at  a  commercial  stand-still, 
but  its  uniquely  beautiful  situation,  its  history,  and 
the  projection  of  mediajvalism  into  existing  institutions 
make  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  to  the 
tourist  on  the  continent.  The  conspicuous,  noble,  and 
commodious  Parliament  building  is  almost  the  only 
one  of  consequence  that  speaks  of  the  modern  spirit. 
It  was  the  remark  of  a  high  Church  dignitary  that  the 
object  of  the  French  in  Canada  was  the  promotion  of 
religion,  and  the  object  of  the  English,  commerce.  We 
cannot  overlook  this  attitude  against  materialism.  In 
the  French  schools  and  universities  religion  is  not 
divorced  from  education.  And  even  in  the  highest 
education,  where  modern  science  has  a  large  place. 
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what  wc  may  call  the  literary  sitlo  is  very  much  em- 
phasized. Indeed,  the  French  students  are  rather  in- 
clined to  rhetoric,  and  in  public  life  the  French  arc 
distinguished  for  the  graces  and  charm  of  oratory. 
It  may  be  true,  as  charged,  that  the  public  schools  of 
Quebec  province,  especially  in  the  country,  giving 
special  attention  to  the  interest  the  Church  regards 
as  the  highest,  do  little  to  remove  the  ignorance  of 
the  French  peasant.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  best 
Christianity  is  the  most  intelligent.  Yet  there  is 
matter  for  consideration  with  all  thoughtful  men  what 
sort  of  society  we  shall  ultimately  have  in  States 
where  the  common  schools  have  neither  religious  nor 
ethical  teaching. 

Ottawa  is  a  creation  of  the  Federal  Governmerit  as 
distinctly  as  Washington  is.  The  lumber-mills  on  the 
Chauditire  Falls  necessitate  a  considerable  town  here, 
for  this  industry  assumes  gigantic  proportions,  but  the 
beauty  and  attraction  of  the  city  are  due  to  the  con- 
centration here  of  political  interest.  The  situation  on 
the  bluffs  of  the  Ottawa  River  is  commanding,  and 
gives  fine  opportunity  for  architectural  display.  The 
group  of  Government  buildings  is  surpassingly  fine. 
The  Parliament  House  and  the  department  buildings 
on  three  sides  of  c  square  are  exceedingly  effective 
in  color  and  in  the  perfection  of  Gothic  details,  espe- 
cially in  the  noble  towers.  There  are  few  groups  of 
buildings  anywhere  so  pleasing  to  the  eye,  or  that  ap- 
peal more  strongly  to  one's  sense  of  dignity  and 
beauty.  The  library  attached  to  the  Parliament 
House  in  the  rear,«a  rotund  .  in  form,  has  a  picturesque 
exterior,  and  the  interior  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
effective.    The  library,  though  mainly  for  Parlia- 
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mentary  uses,  is  ricli  in  Canadian  liistory,  and  well  up 
in  polite  literature.  It  contains  about  90,000  volumes. 
In  the  Parliament  building,  whieli  contains  the  two 
fine  legislative  Chambers,  there  are  residence  apart- 
ments for  the  Speakers  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  their  families,  where  entertainments 
are  given  during  the  session.  The  opening  of  Par- 
liament is  an  imposing  and  brilliant  occasion,  graced 
by  the  presence  of  the  Governor-general,  who  is'  sup- 
posed to  visit  the  Chambers  at  no  other  time  in  the 
session.  Ottawa  is  very  gay  during  the  session,  society 
and  politics  mingling  as  in  London,  and  the  English 
habit  of  night  sessions  adds  a  good  deal  to  the  excite- 
ment and  brilliancy  of  the  Parliamentary  proceedings. 
The  growth  of  the  Government  business  and  of 
official  life  has  made  necessary  the  addition  of  a  third 
department  building,  and  the  new  one,  departing 
from  the  Gothic  style,  is  very  solid  and  tasteful. 
There  are  thirteen  members  of  the  Privy  Council 
with  portfolios,  and  the  volume  of  public  business 
is  attested  by  the  increase  of  department  officials. 
I  believe  there  are  about  1500  men  attached  to  the 
civil  service  in  Ottawa.  It  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  the  Federal  Government,  which  seemed  in  a 
manner  superimposed  upon  the  provincial  govern- 
ments, has  taken  on  large  proportions,  and  that  there 
is  in  Ottawa  and  throughout  the  Dominion  in  federal 
officials  and  offices  a  stremrthemncf  vested  interest  in 
the  continuance  of  the  present  form  of  government. 
The  capital  itself,  with  its  investment  in  buildings, 
is  a  conservator  of  the  state  of  things  as  they  are. 
The  Cabinet  has  many  able  men,  men  who  w^ould 
take  a  leading  rank  as  parliamentarians  in  the  Eng- 
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lisli  Commons,  and  the  OpMOsition  bcnclics  in  tho 
IIouso  furnislj  a  ufood  quota  of  tho  samo  material. 
Tho  power  of  tlie  ])rcmier  is  a  fact  as  recop^nizahlo  as 
in  Enghand.  For  many  years  Sir  .John  A.  INfacdonahl 
has  been  virtually  tho  ruler  of  (Canada.  IIo  has  had 
tho  ability  and  skill  to  keep  his  party  in  power,  whilo 
all  the  provinces  have  remained  or  become  Liberal.  I 
believe  his  continuance  is  duo  to  his  devotion  to  the 
national  idea,  to  tho  development  of  tho  country,  to 
bold  measures — like  tho  urgency  of  tho  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  construction — for  binding  tho  prov- 
inces together  and  promoting  commercial  activity. 
Canada  is  proud  of  this,  even  while  it  counts  its  debt. 
Sir  John  is  worshipped  by  his  party,  especially  by  tho 
younger  men,  to  whom  ho  furnishes  an  ideal,  as  a 
statesman  of  bold  conceptions  and  courage.  IIo  is 
disliked  as  a  politician  as  cordially  by  the  Opposition, 
wdio  attribute  to  him  the  same  policy  of  adventure 
that  was  attributed  to  Beaconsfield.  Personally  ho 
resembles  that  remarkable  man.  Undoubtedly  Sir 
John  adds  prudence  to  his  knowledge  of  men,  and  his 
habit  of  never  crossing  a  stream  till  he  gets  to  it  has 
gained  him  tho  sobriquet  of  "  Old  To-morrov/."  He 
is  a  man  of  the  world  as  well  as  a  man  of  affairs,  with 
a  wide  and  liberal  literary  taste. 

Tho  members  of  Government  are  well  informed 
about  the  Ui.aed  States,  and  attentive  students  of  its 
politics.  I  am  sure  that,  while  they  prefer  their  sys- 
tem of  responsible  government,  they  have  no  senti- 
ment but  friendliness  to  American  institutions  and 
people,  nor  any  expectation  that  any  differences  w^ill 
not  bo  adjusted  in  a  manner  satisfactory  and  honorable 
to  both.     I  happened  to  be  in  Canada  during  the  fish- 
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cry  and  "retaliation  "  talk.     Tlicro  was  no  belief  that 
the  **  retaliation  "  threatened  was  anything  more  than 
a  campaign  measure;  it  may  have  eliilled  the  rapport 
for  the  moment,  but  there  was  literally  no  excitement 
over  it,  and  the  opinion  was  general  that  retaliation  as 
to  transportation  would  benelit  the  Canadian  railways. 
The  effect  of  the  moment  ^^  as  that  importers  made 
largo  foreign  orders  for  goods  to  be  sent  by  Halifax 
that  would  otherwise   have   gone   to   United   States 
ports.     Tlie  fishery  question  is  not  one  that  can  be 
treated  in  the  space  at  our  command.     Naturally  Can- 
ada sees  it  from  its  point  of  view.     To  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  maritime  provinces  fishing  means  liveli- 
hood, and  the  view  is  that  if  the  United  States  shares 
in  it  we  ought  to  open  our  markets  to  the  Canadian 
fishermen.     Some,  indeed,  and  these  are  generally  ad- 
vocates of  freer  trade,  think  that  our  fishermen  ought 
to  have  the  right  of  entering  the  Canadian  harbors 
for  bait  and  shipment  of  their  catch,  and  think  also 
that  Canada  would  derive  an  equal  benefit  from  this; 
but  probably  the  general  feeling  is  that  these  priv- 
ileges should   be   compensated   by   a  United   States 
market.     The  defence  of  the   treaty   in   the  United 
States  Senate  debate  was  not  the  defence  of  the  Ca- 
nadian  Government   in   many  particulars.     For    in- 
stance, it  was  said  that  the  "  outrages  "  had  been  dis- 
owned  as  the  acts  of  irresponsible  men.     The  Canadian 
defence  was  that  the  "  outrages  " — that  is,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  them  which  appeared  in  the  debate — 
had  been  disproved  in  the  investigation.     Several  of 
them,  which  excited  indignation  in  the  United  States, 
were  declared  by  a  Cabinet  minister  to  have  no  founda- 
tion in  fact,  and  after  proof  of  the  falsity  of  the  allega- 
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tions  the  complainants  were  not  again  heard  of.  Of 
course  it  is  known  tiiat  no  arrangement  made  by  Eng- 
land ean  hold  that  is  not  materially  beneficial  to  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States;  and  I  believe  I  state  the  best 
iudfment  of  both  sides  that  the  whole  fishery  ques- 
tion,  in  the  )iandsof  sensible  representatives  of  both 
countries,  upon  ascertained  facts,  could  bo  settled  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  S^ates.  Is  it  not  natural 
that,  with  England  conducting  the  negotiation,  Canada 
should  appear  as  a  somewhat  irresponsible  litigating 
party  bent  on  securing  all  that  she  can  get  ?  But 
whatever  the  legal  rights  arc,  under  treaties  or  the 
law  of  nations,  I  am  sure  that  the  absurdity  of  making 
a  cafnis  belli  of  them  is  as  mucli  felt  in  Canada  as  in 
the  United  States.  And  I  believe  the  Canadians  un- 
derstand that  this  attitude  is  consistent  with  a  iirm 
maintenance  of  treaty  or  other  rights  by  the  United 
States  as  it  is  by  Canada. 

The  province  of  Ontario  is  an  empire  in  itself.  It 
is  nearly  as  large  as  France;  it  is  larger  by  twenty- 
five  thousand  square  miles  than  the  combined  six  New 
England  States,  with  New  York, New  Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Maryland.  In  its  varied  capacities  it  is  the 
richest  province  in  Canada,  and  leaving  out  the  forests 
and  minerals  and  stony  wilderness  between  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  and  James  Bay,  it  has  an  area  large  enough 
for  an  empire,  which  compares  favorably  in  climate 
and  fertility  with  the  most  prosperous  States  of  our 
Union.  The  climate  of  the  lake  region  is  milder  than 
that  of  southern  New  York,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  it  is  easily  productive  of  superior  grapes,  apples, 
and  other  sorts  of  fruit.  The  average  yield  of  wheat, 
per  acre,  both  fall  and  spr.ng,  for  five  years  ending 
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with  1880,  was  cuiihidcrably  above  that  of  our  best 
fijraiu-produciii^  Statos,  Ironi  I'cimsylvaiiia  to  tlioso 
fartlic'st  West.  Tho  same  ia  true  of  oats.  The  compar- 
ison of  barley  is  still  more  favorable  for  Ontario,  and 
the  barley  is  of  a  superior  (piaiity.  On  /i  earcfully  (!ulti- 
vated  farm  in  York  county,  for  this  period,  the  average 
was  higher  than  the  general  in  the  province,  being,  of 
wheat,  25  bushels  to  the  acre;  barley,  47  bushels;  oats, 
CO  bushels;  pease,  32  bushels.  It  has  no  suj)erior  as  a 
wool-producing  and  cattle-raising  country.  Its  water- 
power  is  unexcelled;  in  minerals  it  is  as  rich  as  it  is 
in  timber ;  every  part  of  it  has  been  made  accessi- 
ble to  market  by  railways  and  good  highways,  which 
have  had  liberal  Government  aid;  and  its  manufactures 
have  been  stimulated  by  a  ])rotectivo  tariff.  Better 
than  all  this,  it  is  the  home  of  a  very  superior  people. 
There  are  no  better  anywhere.  The  original  stock  was 
good,  the  climate  has  been  favorable,  the  athletic  habits 
have  given  them  vigor  and  tone  and  courage,  and  there 
prevails  a  robust,  healthful  moral  condition.  In  any 
company,  in  the  clubs,  in  business  houses,  in  profession- 
al circles,  the  traveller  is  impressed  with  th-j  idiysical 
development  of  the  men,  and  even  on  the  streets  of 
the  chief  towns  with  the  uncommon  number  of  wom- 
en who  have  l)eauty  and  that  attractiveness  which 
generally  goes  with  good  taste  in  dress. 

The  original  settlers  of  Ontario  were  10,000  loyalists, 
who  left  New  England  during  and  after  our  Revolu- 
tionary War.  They  went  to  Canada  impoverished,  but 
they  carried  there  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  a 
high  order,  the  product  of  the  best  civilization  of  their 
day,  the  best  materials  for  making  a  State.  I  confess 
that  I  never  could  rid  myself  of  the  school-boy  idea 
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that  the  terms  "British  redcoat"  and  ''enemy"  were 
synonymous,  and  that  a  "  Tory  "  was  the  worst  charac- 
ter Providence  had  ever  permitted  to  live.  But  these 
people,  who  were  deported,  or  went  voluntarily  away 
for  an  idea,  were  among  the  best  material  we  had 
in  stanch  moral  traits,  intellectual  leadership,  social 
position,  and  wealth;  their  crime  was  superior  attach- 
ment to  England,  and  utter  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  colonial  cause,  the  cause  of  "  liberty  "  of  the  hour. 
It  is  to  them,  at  any  rate,  that  Ontario  owes  its  solid 
basis  of  character,  vigor,  and  prosperity.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  pride  of  tlie'i' descendants  in  the  fact 
that  their  ancestors  were  U.  E.  (United  Empire)  loy- 
alists— a  designation  that  still  has  a  vital  meaning  to 
them.  No  doubt  they  inherit  the  idea  that  the  revolt 
was  a  mistake,  that  the  English  connection  is  better 
as  a  form  of  government  than  the  republic,  and  some 
of  them  may  still  regard  the  "  Yankees  "  as  their  Tory 
ancestors  did.  It  does  not  matter.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  century  in  a  new  world  they  are  more  like 
us  than  they  are  like  the  English,  except  in  a  certain 
sentiment  and  in  traditions,  and  in  adherence  to  Eng- 
lish governmental  ideas.  I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in 
saying  that  this  conservative  element  in  Ontario,  or 
this  aristocratical  element  which  believes  that  it  can 
rule  a  people  better  than  they  can  rule  themselves, 
was  for  a  long  time  an  anti-progressive  and  anti-pop- 
ular force.  They  did  not  give  up  their  power  readily — 
power,  however,  which  they  were  never  accused  of 
using  for  personal  profit  in  the  way  of  money.  But 
I  suppose  that  the  "  rule  of  the  best "  is  only  held  to- 
day as  a  theory  under  popular  suffrage  in  a  responsi- 
ble government. 
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Tlie  population  of  Ontario  in  1886  was  estimated  at 
1,819,020.  For  the  seven  years  from  1872-V9  the  gain 
was  250,782.  For  the  seven  years  from  1879-80  the 
gain  was  only  145,459.  These  figures,  which  I  take 
from  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Archibald  Blue,  secretary  of 
the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Industries,  become  still  more 
significant  v/hen  we  consider  that  in  the  second  period 
of  seven  years  the  Government  had  spent  more  money 
in  developing  the  railways,  in  prom  «!  v  immigration, 
and  raised  more  money  by  the  pro.*  cti\  j  tariff  for  the 
establishing  of  industries,  than  in  the  first.  The  in- 
crease of  population  in  the  first  period  was  17^  per 
cent.;  in  the  second,  only  8-|  per  cent.  Mr.  Blue  also 
says  that  but  for  the  accession  by  immigration  in  the 
seven  years  1879-80  the  population  of  the  province 
in  1880  would  have  been  62,040  less  than  in  1879. 
The  natural  increase,  added  to  the  immigration  re- 
ported (208,000),  should  have  given  an  increase  of 
442,000.  There  was  an  increase  of  only  145,000. 
What  became  of  the  297,000?  They  did  not  go  to 
Manitoba — the  census  shows  that.  "  The  lamentable 
truth  is  that  we  are  growing  men  for  the  United 
States."  That  is,  the  province  is  at  the  cost  of  raising 
thousands  of  citizens  up  to  a  productive  age  only  to  lose 
them  by  emigration  to  the  United  States.  Compari- 
sons are  also  made  with  Ohio  and  Michigan,  showing 
in  them  a  proportionally  greater  increase  in  popula- 
tion, in  acres  of  land  under  production,  in  manufactured 
products,  and  in  development  of  mineral  wealth.  And 
j^et  Ontario  has  as  great  natural  advantages  as  these 
neighboring  States.  Tlie  observation  is  also  made 
that  in  the  six  years  1873-79,  a  period  of  intense  busi- 
ness stringency,  the  country  made  decidedly  greater 
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progress  than  in  the  six  years  1879-85,  "a  period  of 
revival  and  boom,  and  vast  expenditure  of  public 
raonev."  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  re- 
peal  (caused  mainly  by  the  increase  of  Canadian  duties 
on  American  products)  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  in 
18GG  (under  which  an  international  trade  had  grown 
to  870,000,000  annually)  discouraged  any  annexation 
sentiment  that  may  have  existed,  aided  the  scheme  of 
confederation,  and  seemed  greatly  to  stimulate  Cana- 
dian manufactures,  and  the  growth  of  interior  and  ex- 
terior commerce. 

We  touch  here  not  only  political  questions  r.ctive  in 
Canada,  but  economic  problems  affecting  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  It  is  the  criticism  of  the  Lib- 
erals upon  the  "development"  policy,  the  protective 
tariff,  the  subsidy  policy  of  the  Liberal-Conservative 
party  now  in  power,  that  a  great  show  of  activity  is 
made  without  any  real  progress  either  in  wealth  or 
population.  To  put  it  in  a  word,  the  Liberals  want  un- 
restricted trade  with  the  United  States,  with  England, 
or  with  the  world — preferably  with  the  United  States. 
If  this  caused  separation  from  England  they  would 
accept  the  consequences  with  composure,  but  they  ve- 
hemently deny  that  they  in  any  way  favor  annexa- 
tion because  they  desire  free-trade.  Pointing  to  the 
more  rapid  growth  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  their 
advantage  is  said  to  consist  in  having  free  exchange 
of  commodities  with  sixty  millions  of  people,  spread 
over  a  continent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  seems  plain  that  Ontario  would 
benefit  and  have  a  better  development  by  sharing  in 
this  large  circulation  and  exchange.  Would  the  State 
of  New  York  be  injured  by  the  prosperity  of  Ontario? 
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Is  it  not  benefited  by  the  prosperity  of  its  other  neigh- 
bor, Pennsylvania  ? 

Toronto  represents  Ontario.  It  is  its  monetary,  in- 
tellectual, educational  centre,  and  I  may  add  that  here, 
more  than  anywhere  else  in  Canada,  the  visitor  is  con- 
scious of  the  complicated  energy  of  a  very  vigorous 
civilization.  The  city  itself  has  grown  rapidly — an 
increase  from  86,415  in  1881  to  probably  1*70,000  in 
1888 — and  it  is  growing  as  rapidly  as  any  city  on  the 
continent,  according  to  the  indications  of  building, 
manufacturing,  railway  building,  and  the  visible  stir 
of  enterprise.  It  is  a  very  handsome  and  agreeable 
city,  pleasant  for  one  reason,  because  it  covers  a  large 
area,  and  gives  space  for  the  display  of  its  fine  build- 
ings. I  noticed  especially  the  effect  of  noble  churches, 
occupying  a  square — ample  grounds  that  give  dignity 
to  the  house  of  God.  It  extends  along  the  lake  about 
six  miles,  and  runs  back  about  as  far,  laid  out  with 
regularity,  and  with  the  general  effect  of  being  level, 
but  the  outskirts  have  a  good  deal  of  irregularity  and 
jjicturesqueness.  It  has  many  broad,  handsome  streets 
and  several  fine  parks;  High  Park  on  the  west  is  ex- 
tensive, the  University  grounds  (or  Queen's  Paik)  are 
beautiful — the  new  and  imposing  Parliament  Build- 
ings are  being  erected  in  a  part  of  its  domain  ceded 
for  the  purpose;  and  the  Island  Park,  the  irregular 
strip  of  an  island  lying  in  front  of  the  city,  suggests 
the  Lido  of  Venice.  I  cannot  pause  upon  details,  but 
the  town  has  an  air  of  elegance,  of  solidity,  of  pros- 
perity. The  well-filled  streets  present  an  aspect  of 
great  business  animation,  which  is  seen  also  in  the 
shops,  the  newspapers,  the  clubs.  It  is  a  place  of 
social  activity  as  well,  of  animation,  of  hospitality. 
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There  are  a  few  delightful  old  houses,  which  date 
back  to  the  New  Englarid^loyalists,  and  give  a  certain 
flavor  to  the  town. 

If  I  were  to  make  an  accurate  picture  of  Toronto  it 
would  api)ear  as  one  of  the  most  orderly,  well-gov- 
erned, moral,  highly  civilized  towns  on  the  continent 
— in  fact,  almost  unique  in  the  active  elements  of  a 
liigh  Christian  civilization.  The  notable  fact  is  that 
the  concentration  hereof  business  enterprise  is  equalled 
by  the  concentration  of  religious  and  educational  ac- 
tivity. 

The  Christian  religion  is  fundamental  in  the  edu- 
cational system.  In  this  province  the  public  schools 
are  Protestant,  the  separate  schools  Roman  Catholic, 
and  the  Bible  has  never  been  driven  from  the  schools. 
The  result  as  to  positive  and  not  passive  religious  in- 
struction has  not  been  arrived  at  without  agitation. 
The  mandatory  regulations  of  the  provincial  Assem- 
bly are  these  :  Every  public  and  high  school  sliall  be 
opened  daily  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  closed  with 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
or  the  prayer  authorized  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. The  Scriptures  shall  be  read  daily  and  sys- 
tematically, without  comment  or  explanation.  No 
pupil  shall  be  required  to  take  part  in  any  religious 
exercise  objected  to  by  parent  or  guardian,  and  an  in- 
terval is  given  for  children  of  Roman  Catholics  to 
withdraw.  A  volume  of  Scripture  selections  made 
up  by  clergymen  of  the  various  denominations  or  the 
Bible  may  be  used,  in  the  discretion  of  the  trustees, 
who  mi^y  also  order  the  repeating  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments in  the  school  at  least  once  a  week. 
Clergymen  of  any  denomination,  or  their  authorized 
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representatives,  sliall  have  the  right  to  give  religious 
instruction  to  pupils  of  their  denomination  in  the 
school-house  at  least  once  a  week.  The  historical 
portions  of  the  Bible  are  given  with  more  fulness 
than  the  others.  Each  lesson  contains  a  continuous 
selection.  The  denominational  rights  of  the  pupils 
are  respected,  because  the  Scripture  must  be  read 
without  comment  or  explanation.  The  State  thus  dis- 
charges its  duty  without  prejudice  to  any  sect,  but 
recognizes  the  truth  that  ethical  and  religious  in- 
struction is  as  necessary  in  life  as  any  other. 

I  am  not  able  to  collate  the  statistics  to  show  the 
effect  of  this  upon  public  morals.  I  can  only  testify 
to  the  general  healthful  tone.  The  schools  of  Toronto 
are  excellent  and  comprehensive;  the  kindergarten  is 
a  part  of  the  system,  and  the  law  avoids  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  St.  Louis  about  spending  money  on 
children  under  the  school  age  of  six  by  making  the 
kindercrarten  af]^e  three.  There  is  also  a  school  for 
strays  and  truants,  under  private  auspices  as  yet, 
which  reinforces  the  public  schools  in  an  important 
manner,  and  an  industrial  school  of  promise,  on  the 
cottage  system,  for  neglected  boys.  The  heads  of 
educational  departments  whom  I  met  were  Christian 
men. 

I  sat  one  day  with  the  police-magistrate,  and  saw 
sometliing  of  the  workings  of  the  Police  Department. 
The  chief  of  police  is  a  gentleman.  So  far  as  I  could 
see  there  was  a 'distinct  moral  intention  in  the  admin- 
istration. There  are  special  policemen  of  high  char- 
acter, with  discretionary  powers,  who  seek  to  prevent 
crime,  to  reconcile  differences,  to  suppress  vice,  to  do 
justice  on  the  side  of  the  erring  as  well  as  on  the  side 
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of  the  law.  The  central  prison  (all  offenders  sentenced 
for  more  than  two  years  go  to  a  Dominion  pcniten- 
tiarj )  is  a  well-ordered  jail,  without  any  special  re- 
formatory features.  I  cannot  even  mention  the  courts, 
the  institutions  of  charity  and  reform,  except  to  say 
that  they  all  show  vigorous  moral  action  and  senti- 
ment in  the  community. 

The  city,  though  spread  over  such  a  large  area, 
permits  no  horse-cars  to  run  on  Sunday.  There  are 
no  saloons  open  on  Sunday;  there  are  no  beer-gardens 
or  places  of  entertainment  in  the  suburbs,  and  no  Sun- 
day newspapers.  It  is  believed  that  the  effect  of  not 
running  the  cars  on  Sunday  has  been  to  scatter  excel- 
lent churches  all  over  the  city,  so  that  evcy  small  sec- 
tion has  good  churches.  Certainly  they  are  well  dis- 
tributed. They  are  large  and  fine  architecturally; 
they  are  well  filled  on  Sunday;  the  clergymen  are 
able,  and  the  salaries  are  considered  liberal.  If  I  may 
believe  the  reports  and  my  limited  observation,  the 
city  is  as  active  religiously  as  it  is  in  matters  of  edu- 
cation. And  I  do  not  see  that  this  interferes  with  an 
agreeable  social  life,  Avitli  a  marked  tendency  of  the 
women  to  beauty  and  to  taste  in  dress.  The  tone  of 
public  and  private  life  impresses  a  stranger  as  excep- 
tionally good.  The  police  is  free  from  political  in- 
fluence, being  under  a  commission  of  three,  two  of 
whom  are  life  magistrates,  and  the  mayor. 

The  free-library  system  of  the  whole  province  is 
good.  Toronto  has  an  excellent  and  most  intelligently 
arranged  free  public  library  of  about  50,000  volumes. 
The  library  trustees  make  an  estimate  yearly  of  the 
money  necessary,  and  this,  under  the  law,  must  be 
voted  by  the  city  council.     The  Dominion  Govern- 
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mont  fitill  imposes  a  duty  on  books  purchased  for  the 
library  outside  of  Canada. 

The  educational  work  of  Ontario  is  nobly  crowned 
by  the  University  of  Toronto,  though  it  is  in  no  sense 
a  State  institution.  It  is  well  endowed,  and  has  a  fine 
estate.  The  central  building  is  dignified  and  an  alto- 
gether noble  piece  of  architecture,  worthy  to  stand  in 
its  beautiful  park.  It  has  a  university  organization, 
with  a  college  inside  of  it,  a  school  of  practical  science, 
and  aflSliated  divinity  sciiools  of  several  denomi- 
nations, including  the  Roman  Catholic.  Tliere  are 
fine  museums  and  libraries,  and  it  is  altogether  well 
equipped  and  endowed,  and  under  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,  the  venerable  ethnologist,  it  is  a 
great  force  in  Canada.  The  students  and  officers 
wear  the  cap  and  gown,  and  the  establishment  has  al- 
together a  scholastic  air.  Indeed,  this  tradition  and 
equipment — which  in  a  sense  pervades  all  life  and 
politics  in  Canada — has  much  to  do  with  keeping  up 
the  British  connection.  The  conservation  of  the  past 
is  stronger  than  with  us. 

A  hundred  matters  touching  our  relations  with 
Canada  press  for  mention.  I  must  not  omit  the  labor 
organizations.  These  are  in  aftiliation  with  those  in 
the  United  States,  and  most  of  them  are  international. 
The  plumbers,  the  bricklayers,  the  stone-masons  and 
stone-cutters,  the  Typographical  Union,  the  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  the  wood-carvers,  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  are  aflSliated ;  there  is  a  branch  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  in  Canada; 
the  railway  conductors,  wdth  delegates  from  all  our 
States,  held  their  conference  in  Toronto  last  summer. 
The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
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is  a  British  association,  with  headquarters  in  Man- 
chester, but  it  lias  an  executive  committee  in  New 
York,  with  which  all  the  Canadian  and  American  so- 
cieties communicate,  and  it  sustains  a  periodical  in 
New  York.  The  Society  of  Amalgamated  Engine 
Builders  has  its  office  in  London,  but  there  is  an 
American  branch,  with  which  all  the  Canadian  socie- 
ties work  in  harmony.  The  Cigar-makers'  Union  is 
American,  but  a  strike  of  cigar-makers  in  Toronto 
was  supported  by  the  American  ;  so  with  the  plumb- 
ers. It  may  be  said  generally  that  the  societies  each 
side  the  line  will  sustain  each  other.  The  trade  or- 
ganizations are  also  taken  up  by  women,  and  these 
all  affiliate  with  the  United  States.  When  a  "Na- 
tional" union  affiliates  with  one  on  the  other  side,  the 
name  is  changed  to  "  International."  This  union  and 
interchange  draws  the  laborers  of  both  nations  closer 
together.  From  my  best  information,  and  notwith- 
standing the  denial  of  some  politicians,  the  Canadian 
unions  have  love  and  sympathy  for  and  with  America. 
And  this  feeling  must  be  reckoned  with  in  speaking 
of  the  tendency  to  annexation.  The  present  much- 
respected  mayor  of  Toronto  is  a  trade-unionist,  and 
has  a  seat  in  the  local  parliament  as  a  Conservative; 
he  was  once  arrested  for  picketing,  or  some  such 
trade-union  performance.  I  should  not  say  that  the 
trades-unions  are  in  favor  of  annexation,  but  they  are 
not  afraid  to  discuss  it.  There  is  in  Toronto  a  society 
of  a  hundred  young  men,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
are  of  the  artisan  class,  who  meet  to  discuss  questions 
of  economy  and  politics.  One  of  their  subjects  was 
Canadian  independence.  I  am  told  that  there  is 
among  young  men  a   considerable  desire   for  inde- 
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pcndenco,  accompanied  with  a  determination  to  bo  on 
the  best  terms  with  the  United  States,  and  that  as  be- 
tween a  connection  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  they  would  prefer  the  latter.  In  my  own  ob- 
servation the  determination  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
the  United  States  is  general  in  Canada;  the  desire  for 
independence  is  not. 

The  frequency  of  the  question,  "  What  do  you  think 
of  the  future  of  Canada  ?"   shows  that  it  is  an  open 
question.     Undeniably  the  confederation,  which  seems 
to  me  rather  a  creation  than  a  growth,  works  very 
well,  and  under  it  Canada  has  steadily  risen  in  the 
consideration  of  the  world  and  in  the  development  of 
the  sentiment  of  nationality.     But  there  are  many 
points  unadjusted  in  the  federal  and  provincial  rela- 
tions ;  more  power  is  desired  on  one  side,  more  local 
autonomy  on  the  other.    The  federal  right  of  disallow- 
ance of  local  legislation  is  resisted.     The  stated  distri- 
bution of  federal  money  to  the  provinces  is  an  anomaly 
which  we  could  not  reconcile  with  the  public  spirit  and 
dignity  of  the  States,  nor  recognize  as  a  proper  function 
of  the  Government.     The  habit  of  the  provinces  of 
asking  aid  from  the  central  government  in  emergencies, 
and  getting  it,  does  not  cultivate  self-reliance,  and 
the  grant  of  aid  by  the  Federal  Government,  in  order 
to  allay  dissatisfaction,  must  be  a  growing  embarrass- 
ment.    The  French  privileges  in  regard  to  laws,  lan- 
guage,  and   religion  make  an  insoluble  core  in  the 
heart  of  the  confederacy,  and  form  a  compact  mass 
which   can  be  wielded  for  political  purposes.     This 
clement,  dominant  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  is  aggress- 
ive.    I  have  read  many  alarmist  articles,  both  in  Ca- 
nadian  and  English  periodicals,  as  to  the  danger  of 
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this  to  tlic  rights  of  l*rotcstant  commuiiitica.  I  lay 
no  present  stress  ni)on  tlio  expression  of  the  belief  by 
intellifjfent  men  that  IVotestant  communities  might 
some  time  be  driven  to  the  shelter  of  the  wider  toler- 
ation of  the  United  States.  No  doubt  much  feeling 
is  involved.  I  am  only  reporting  a  state  of  mind 
which  is  of  public  notoriety;  and  I  will  add  that  men 
equally  intelligent  say  that  all  this  fear  is  idle;  that, 
for  instance,  the  French  increase  in  Ontario  means 
nothing,  only  that  the  habitant  can  live  on  the  semi- 
sterile  Laurentian  lands  that  others  cannot  prolitably 
cultivate. 

In  estimating  the  idea  the  Canadians  have  of  their 
future  it  will  not  do  to  take  surface  indications.  One 
can  <_  to  Canada  and  get  almost  any  opinion  and 
tendency  ho  is  in  search  of.  Party  spirit — though 
the  newspapers  are  in  every  way,  as  a  rule,  less  sensa- 
tional than  ours — runs  as  high  and  is  as  deeply  bitter 
as  it  is  with  us.  Motives  are  unwarrantably  attributed. 
It  is  always  to  bo  remembered  that  the  Opposition 
criticises  the  party  in  power  for  a  policy  it  might  not 
essentially  change  if  it  came  in,  and  the  party  in  pow- 
er attributes  designs  to  the  Opposition  which  it  does 
not  entertain  :  as,  for  instance,  the  Opposition  party  is 
not  hostile  to  confederation  because  it  objects  to  the 
"  development  "  policy  or  to  the  increase  of  the  federal 
debt,  nor  is  it  for  annexation  because  it  may  favor 
unrestricted  trade  or  even  commercial  union.  As  a 
general  statement  it  may  be  said  that  the  Liberal-Con- 
servative party  is  a  protection  part}'-,  a  "  development" 
party,  and  leans  to  a  stronger  federal  government; 
that  the  Liberal  party  favors  freer  trade,  would  cry 
halt  to  debt  for  the  forcing  of  development,  and  is 
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jealous  of  provincial  rights.  Even  the  two  parties 
arc  not  rxactly  honioirenrouH.  There  are  Conserva- 
tives who  would  like  legiMlativc  union;  the  Lilx-ralsof 
the  pvovinco  of  Quebec  are  of  one  sort,  the  Liberals 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  arc  of  another,  and  there 
are  Conservative-Liberals  as  well  as  Radicals. 

The  interests  of  the  maritime  provinces  are  closely 
associated  with  those  of  New  England;  popular  votes 
there  have  often  pointed  to  political  as  well  as  com- 
mercial union,  but  the  controlling  forces  are  loyal  to 
the  confederation  and  to  British  connection.  Mani- 
toba is  different  in  origin,  as  I  pointed  out,  and  in 
temper.  It  considers  sharply  the  benefit  to  itself  of 
the  federal  domination.  My  own  impression  is  that  it 
would  vote  pretty  solidly  against  any  present  propo- 
sition of  annexation,  but  nnder  the  spur  of  local  griev- 
ances and  tlie  impatience  of  a  growth  slower  than  ex- 
pected there  is  more  or  less  annexation  talk,  and  one 
newspaper  of  a  town  of  six  thousand  people  has  advo- 
cated it.  Whether  that  is  any  more  significant  than 
the  fjame  course  taken  by  a  Quebec  newspaper  recent- 
ly under  local  irritation  about  dis.illowance  I  do  not 
know.  As  to  unrestricted  trade,  Sir  John  Thompson, 
the  very  able  Minister  of  Justice  in  Ottawa,  said  in  a 
recent  speech  that  Canada  could  not  permit  her  finan- 
cial centre  to  be  shifted  to  Washington  and  her  tariff 
to  be  made  there;  and  in  this  he  not  only  touched  the 
heart  of  the  difficulty  of  an  arrangement,  but  spoke,  I 
believe,  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  Canada. 

As  to  the  future,  I  believe  the  choice  of  a  strict 
conservatism  would  be,  first,  the  government  as  it  is; 
second,  independence;  third,  imperial  federation  :  an- 
nexation never.  But  imperial  federation  is  generally 
31 
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regarded  as  a  wholly  impracticable  Hoiicino.  Tho 
Liberal  would  choose,  lirnt,  the  framew(U'k  as  it  i«, 
with  inodlficatioiiH;  second.  in(i«'nw'ndenee,  >vllh  freer 
trade;  third,  trust  in  Providence,  without  fenr.  It 
will  bo  noted  in  all  these  varieties  of  predilootiou  th  U> 
separation  from  Kngland  is  calmly  contemphitetl  as  a 
definite  possibility,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would 
bo  preferred  rather  than  Hubmission  to  tho  leant  lo§8 
of  tho  present  autonomy.  And  I  must  express  the 
belief  that,  underlying  all  other  thought,  unexpressed, 
or,  if  expressed,  vehemently  repudiated,  Is  the  idea, 
widely  prevalent,  hat  some  time,  not  now,  in  the  dim 
future,  tho  destiny  of  Canada  and  tho  United  States 
will  bo  one.  And  if  one  will  lot  his  imagination  run 
a  little,  ho  cannot  but  feel  an  exultation  in  tho  con- 
toraplation  of  tho  majestic  power  and  consequence  in 
the  world  such  a  nation  would  be,  bounded  by  three 
oceans  and  the  Gulf,  united  under  a  restricted  federal 
head,  with  free  play  for  tho  individuality  of  every 
State.  If  this  ever  comes  to  pass,  the  tendency  to  it 
will  not  bo  advanced  by  threats,  by  unfriendly  legis- 
lation, by  attempts  at  conquest.  Tho  Canadians  are 
as  high-spirited  as  wo  are.  Any  sort  of  union  that  is 
of  the  least  value  could  only  corao  by  free  action  of 
the  Canadian  people,  in  a  growth  of  business  interests 
undisturbed  by  hostile  sentiment.  And  there  could 
be  no  greater  calamity  to  Canada,  to  the  United 
States,  to  the  English-speaking  interest  in  the  world, 
than  a  collision.  Nothing  is  to  be  more  dreaded  for 
its  effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  than  any  war  with  any  taint  of  conquest  in  it. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  with  many,  an  honest  preference 
for  tho  colonial  condition.    I  have  heard  this  said: 
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••  We  hxivc  the  best  pfovernnicnt  in  the  world,  u  rcspon- 
»ihlc  government,  with  entire  local  freedom.  Enj^land 
vxoreises  no  sort  of  control;  we  are  as  free  as  a  nation 
run  bo.  We  have  in  the  representative  of  the  Crown 
a  certain  conservative  tradition,  and  it  only  costs  ns 
t«m  thousand  ])ounds  a  year.  Wo  are  free,  wo  have 
little  expense,  and  if  we  ^et  into  any  difficulty  ihero 
is  the  mighty  power  of  Great  Britain  behind  us  !" 
It  is  as  if  one  should  say  in  life,  I  have  no  responsi- 
bilities; I  have  a  protector.  Perhaps  as  a  "rebel,"  I 
am  unable  to  enter  into  the  colonial  state  of  mind. 
But  the  boy  is  never  a  man  ho  long  as  ho  is  dependent. 
There  was  never  a  nation  great  until  it  camo  to  the 
knowledge  that  it  had  nowhere  in  the  world  to  go  for 
help. 

In  Canada  to-day  there  is  a  growing  feeling  for  in- 
dependence ;  very  little,  taking  the  whole  mass,  for 
annexation.  Put  squarely  to  a  popular  vote,  it  would 
make  little  show  in  the  returns.  Among  the  minor 
causes  of  reluctance  to  a  union  are  distrust  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  coupled  with  tho 
undoubted  belief  that  Canada  has  the  better  govern- 
ment; dislike  of  our  quadrennial  elections;  tho  want 
of  a  system  of  civil  service,  with  all  the  turmoil  of 
our  constant  official  overturning  ;  dislike  of  our  sensa- 
tional and  irresponsible  journalism,  tending  so  often 
to  recklessness ;  and  dislike  also,  very  likely,  of  the 
very  assertive  spirit  which  has  made  us  so  rapidly 
subdue  our  continental  possessions. 

But  if  one  would  forecast  the  future  of  Canada,  he 
needs  to  take  a  wider  view  than  personal  preferences 
or  the  agitations  of  local  parties.  The  railway  devel- 
opment, the  Canadian  Pacific  alone,  has  changed  with- 
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ill  five  years  the  prospects  of  the  political  situation. 
It  has  brought  together  the  widely  separated  prov- 
inces, and  has  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  sentiment 
of  nationality.  It  has  produced  a  sort  of  unity  which 
no  Act  of  Parliament  could  ever  create.  But  it  has 
done  more  than  this :  it  has  changed  the  relation  of 
England  to  Canada.  The  Dominion  is  felt  to  be  a 
much  more  important  part  of  the  British  Empire  than 
it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  in  England  within  less  than 
ten  years  there  has  been  a  revolution  in  colonial  poiicj . 
With  a  line  of  fast  steamers  from  the  British  Islands 
to  Halifax,  with  lines  of  fast  steamers  from  Vancouver 
to  Yokohama,  Hong-Kong,  and  Australia,  Avith  an  all- 
rail  transit,  within  British  limits,  through  an  empire 
of  magnificent  capacities,  offering  homes  for  any  pos- 
sible British  o\erflow,  will  England  regard  Canada  as 
a  weakness  ?  It  is  true  that  on  this  continent  the  day 
or  dynasties  is  over,  and  that  the  people  will  deter- 
mine their  own  place.  But  there  are  great  commer- 
cial forces  at  work  that  cannot  be  ignored,  which  seem 
strong  enough  to  keep  Canada  for  a  long  time  on  her 
present  line  of  development  in  a  British  connection. 
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THEIR  PILGEIMAGE. 

By  Charles  Dudley  "Warner.     Richly  Illustrated  by 
C.  S.  Reinuart.     pp.  viii.,  364.     8vo,  Half  Leather, 

^2  00. 


Aeiile  from  the  deliclons  Btory— its  \vonc!crful  portraitures  of  char- 
ncter  and  its  dramatic  ueveiopment— the  boolc  is  precious  to  all  who 
kuow  anything  about  the  great  American  watering-places,  for  it  con- 
tains incomparable  descriptions  of  tliogo  famous  resorts  and  their 
frequenters.  Even  witliout  the  aid  of  Mr.  Reinhart's  brilliant  draw- 
ings, Mr.  Warner  conjures  up  word-pictures  of  Cape  May,  Newport, 
Saratoga,  Lake  George,  Uiclifield  Springs,  Niagara,  the  Wliite  Mount- 
ain?, and  all  the  rest,  which  sirllce  the  eye  like  photographs,  so  clear 
18  every  outline.  IJiit  Mr.  licinhart's  designs  fit  into  the  text  so 
closely  that  w«i  could  not  bear  to  part  with  a  single  one  of  them. 
"Their  Pilgrimage"  is  destined,  for  an  indetinite  succession  of  sum- 
mors,  to  be  a  ruling  favorite  with  all  visitors  of  the  mountains,  the 
beaches,  and  the  spas. — X.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Tlie  autlior  touches  the  canvas  here  and  there  with  lines  of  color 
that  fl.x  and  identify  American  character.  Herein  is  the  real  charm 
for  those  who  like  it  best,  and  for  this  one  may  anticipate  that  It  will 
be  one  of  the  prominent  books  of  the  time.  Of  the  fancy  and  humor 
of  Mr.  Warner,  which  in  witchery  of  their  play  and  power  are  quite 
independent  of  this  oi  that  subject,  there  is  nothing  to  add.  But  ac- 
knowledgment is  dm-  Mr.  Reinhart  for  nearly  eighty  thicly  conceived 
drawings. — lloHton  t- uibe. 

No  more  entertnlning  travelling  companions  for  a  tour  of  pleasure 
resorts  could  bo  wished  for  than  those  who  in  Mr.  Warner's  pages 
chat  and  lau'jh,  and  skim  the  cream  of  all  the  enjoyment  to  be  found 
from  Mount  Washington  to  the  Suli)lMir  Springs.  .  .  .  His  pen-pictures 
of  the  characters  typical  of  each  resort,  of  the  manner  of  life  followed 
at  each,  of  the  humor  and  absurdities  peculiar  to  Saratoga,  or  New- 
port, or  Bar  Harbor,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  aa  good-natured  ae  they 
are  clover.  The  satire,  when  there  is  an}',  is  of  the  mildest,  and  the 
general  tone  is  that  of  one  glad  to  look  on  the  brightest  side  of  the 
cheerful,  pleasure-seeking  world  with  which  he  mingles.  ...  In  Mr. 
Keinhart  the  author  hns  an  assistant  who  has  done  with  his  pencil 
almost  exactly  what  Mr.  Waruor  has  accoraplisbed  with  bis  pen. — 
ChriHtian  Union,  N.  Y. 
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By  W.  D.  ho  wells. 

MODERN  ITALIAN  POETS.    Essays  and  Versions.    With 
Portraits.    IL'mo,  Half  Cloth,  $2  00. 

APRIL  HOPES.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

ANNIE  KILBURN.    13mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

THE  MOUSE-TRAP,  and  Other  Farces.    Illustrated.    12ino, 
Cloth,  U  00. 


A  portrolio  of  (lelislitsome  stndies  nmon<r  the  Italian  poets;  iiius- 
inj^s  ill  a  golden  {urinary  full  to  the  brim  with  good  thii)g!».  .  .  .  We 
veutiire  to  say  that  no  acute  and  penetrating  critic  surpasses  Mr. 
llowells  in  true  insight,  in  polished  irony,  in  effective  a'id  yet  graceful 
treatment  of  his  theme,  in  that  light  and  indescribable  louch  that  lifts 
you  over  a  whole  sea  of  froth  and  foam,  and  fixes  your  eye,  not  on  the 
irroth  and  foam,  but  on  the  solid  objects,  the  true  heart  and  soul  of  the 
theme.— Cri/ic,  J.  Y. 

/.  more  companionable,  entertaining,  stimulating  work  than  this 
book  has  not  been  printed  fur  many  a  day.  It  is  a  book  to  be  studied 
privately,  to  be  read  aloud,  to  be  cherished  and  quoted  and  reread 
many  times,  and  every  reader  of  it  vvill  cry  for  more  translations  from 
the  Italian  by  the  same  delight-conferring  yicu.— Chicago  Tribune. 

This  ia  a  noble  volume,  the  fruit  of  stndies  began  twenty  years  ago 
in  Italy,  .  .  .  'iii  subject  is  discussed  witii  all  the  rare  fascination  of 
atyle  and  thought  which  Mr.  llowells  is  so  well  qualified  to  bring  to  it, 
and  the  volume  will  be  treasured  by  every  lover  of  poetry  of  whatever 
period  --.  cVnne.— Christian  at  Vi'nrk.  N.  Y. 

T^o  living  wr'ter  could  give  us  this  picture  of  a  literary  movement 
with  such  deiioacy  of  appreciation  and  discrimination.  'J'he  period 
embrri-eu  is  about  a  century;  ihe  rames  selected  comprise  all  tiie 
poets  which  u  survey  of  the  movement,  now  over,  distinguishes  as 
principal  factors  iu  it — Hartford  Cuuiant. 


"April  Hopes"  is  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Ilowells's  well-known  consum- 
mate art  as  a  delineator  of  young  men  and  maidens,  and  a  chronicler 
of  n"  the  ductuations  of  love  affnirs.  From  the  life-like  description  of 
Harvard  Class  Day  and  its  participants,  in  the  opening  chapters,  to  the 
conclusicn  of  the  story,  Mr.  llowells  is  at  his  bf^it  — iv.  Y.  Journal  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  llowells  neve/  wrote  a  more  bewitching  book.  It  is  useless  to 
di^ny  the  rarity  and  worth  of  the  skill  that  can  report  so  perfectly  and 
with  such  excpiisite  humor  all  the  fugacious  and  manifold  emotions 
of  the  modern  maiden  and  her  \ovei:— Philadelphia  Prens. 
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By  AMI5LIE   EIVES. 


A  BROTHER  TO  DRAGONS,  and  Other  Old-time 
Tales.     Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Extra,  $1  00. 


VIRGINIA    OF    VIRGINIA.     A  Story. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Extra,  $1  00. 


Illustrated. 


Oue  is  permitted  to  discover  qunlities  of  niiucl  and  a  proficiency  nnd 
cnpacity  in  art  from  wliich  sometliin;^  row  and  distiuctively  tlie  worli 
of  genius  may  be  anticipated  in  American  literature. — Boston  Globe. 

Mi88  Rives  has  imagination,  breadtli,  and  n  daring  and  courat^e 
oftcnest  epolien  of  as  masculine.  Moreover,  she  is  exquisitely  poet- 
ical, and  lier  ideals,  with  all  the  mishaps  of  her  deliueatious,  are  of  an 
exalted  order X.  Y.  Star. 

It  was  little  more  than  two  years  aj;o  that  Miss  Rives  made  her  first 
literary  conquest,  a  conquest  so  complete  and  astonishing^  as  at  once 
to  give  her  fame.  How  well  she  has  sustained  and  added  to  the  repu- 
tation she  80  suddenly  won,  we  all  know,  and  the  permanency  of  that 
reputation  demonstrates  conclusively  that  her  success  did  not  depend 
upon  the  lucky  striking  of  a  popular  fancy,  but  that  it  rests  upon  en- 
during qualities  that  are  developing  more  and  more  richly  year  by 
year.  —Richmond  State. 

It  is  evident  that  the  author  has  imagination  in  an  unusual  degree, 
much  strength  of  expression,  and  skill  iu  delineating  character.— i/os- 
ton  Journal. 

There  are  few  young  writers  who  begin  a  promising  career  with  so 
much  spontaneity  and  charm  of  expression  as  is  displayed  by  Miss 
Rives. — Literary  W^orld,  Boston. 

The  trait  which  the  author  seems  to  take  the  most  pleasure  in  de- 
picting is  the  passionate  loyalty  of  a  girl  to  her  lover  or  of  a  young 
wife  to  her  husband,  and  her  portrayal  of  this  trait  has  feeling,  and  is 
set  off  l)y  an  unconventional  style  and  brisk  movement. — The  Book 
Buyer,  N.  Y. 

Thore  is  such  a  wealth  of  imagination,  such  an  exuberance  of  strik- 
ing language  iu  tlic  productions  of  this  author,  as  to  attract  and  hold 
the  render.— Toledo  Blade. 

Miss  Rives  is  essentially  a  teller  of  love  stories,  and  relates  them 
with  such  simple,  straightforward  grace  that  she  at  once  captures  the 
sympathy  and  interest  of  the  reader.  .  .  .  There  is  a  freshness  of  feeling 
and  a  mingling  of  pathos  and  humor  which  are  simply  delicious.— ^Vcio 
London  Telegraph. 
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By  CONSTANCE  F.  WOOLSON. 


EAST  ANGELS,    pp.  592.     16mo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

ANNE.     Illustrated,    pp.  540.     16mo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

FOR  THE  MAJOR,    pp.  208.    lOmo,  Cloth,  $1  GO. 

CASTLE   NOWHERE,     pp.  880.    ICmo,  Cloth,  $1  00 
{A  Now  Edition.) 
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RODMAN  THE  KEEPER.     Southern  Sketches. 
840.     IGmo,  Cloth,  $1  00.     {A  Neic  Edition.) 
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There  is  a  certain  bright  cheerfitlness  in  Miss  Woolaon's  writing 
which  invests  nil  her  characters  with  lovable  qualities.— JcmaA  Advo- 
cate, N.  Y. 

Miss  Woolson  Is  amon^  onr  few  enccessful  writers  of  interesting 
magazinR  etorics,  and  lier  skill  and  power  are  perceptible  in  the  de- 
lineation of  her  heroines  no  less  than  in  the  suggestive  pictnres  of 
local  Aie.—Jeivish  Messenger,  N.  Y. 

Constance  Feniinore  VVoolsou  may  easily  become  the  novelist 
laureate.— -Boston  Globe. 

Miss  Woolson  has  a  graceful  fancy,  a  ready  wit,  a  polished  style,  and 
conspicnous  dramatic  power ;  while  her  skill  in  the  development  of  a 
etory  is  very  remarkable.- Z/o/u/o/i  Life. 

Miss  ^Voolscm  never  once  follows  the  beaten  track  of  the  orthodox 
novelist,  but  strikes  a  new  and  richly  loaded  vein,  which  ."o  far  is  all 
her  own  ;  and  thus  we  feel,  on  reading  one  of  her  worlis,  a  fresli  sen- 
eatlon,  and  we  put  down  the  boolc  with  a  sigh  to  thinlc  onr  pleasant 
task  of  reading  it  is  finished.  The  author's  lines  must  have  fallen  to 
lier  in  very  pleasant  places ;  or  she  has,  perhaps,  within  herself  the 
wealth  of  womanly  love  and  tenderness  she  poors  ao  freely  Into  all 
she  writes.  Such  books  as  hers  do  much  to  elevate  the  moral  tone  of 
the  day— a  quality  sadly  wanting  in  novels  of  the  time  —Whitehall 
Review,  Loudon. 
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